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‘‘ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Coethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FPREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & OCo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Vou. 55.—No. 1. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1877. 


(4d, Unstamped. 
PRICE 5d. Stamped. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—* SINDBAD THE SAILOR,” grand 
Christmas Pantomime by the Brothers Grinx. Romantic and beautiful 
Sooneey oy Mr Jutan Hicks, Mr Epovarp, Mr F. Fenron, and Assistants, 
Gorgeous Mytho!o, 1 Transformation Scene, ‘‘ Echo and Narcissus,” by Mr 
CuarLes Brew. Characters by Miss Edith’ Bruce (by permission of Mr A, 
Henderson), Miss Lina Merville, Miss Bella Goodall, Mr Collier, Mr Hampson, 
Mr Ridley, the celebrated Le Vite and Nina, Austin, Hess, and other artists, 
Ballet by Miss Barbara Morgan. Costumes by Auguste et Cie. Music (with 
original song) by Mr Oscar H. Barrett. Pantomime invented by, and stage 
vg core trusted to, Mr Augustus Harris. The whole produced under 
of Mr Charles Wyndham. Daily next week at Three o'clock. 

Reserved Seats, 2s, 6d, (may be booked in advance), 1s, 6d., and One Shilling, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The SHIP in PORT and at SEA. 
it Scenes in ‘‘SINDBAD THE SAILOR,” by Mr F.Fewnron. “The 





Grea 
sbhing ot tne ship managed with startling reality of effect.”—Telegraph, Daily 





RYSTAL PALACE.—The VALLEY, MOUNTAIN, and 
RIVER. Grand Panorama Scenery in ‘‘SINDBAD THE SAILOR,” by Mr 
Juan Hicks. ‘ Great spectacular effect.”"—Morning Paper. Daily at Three. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ECHO and NARCISSUS. Grand 
Mythological Transformation Scene, by Mr OHARLES Brew, “A triumph 
of the scene-painter's art. "—Standard, _Dail uly at Three. waged 


RYSTAL PALACE.—“ SINDBAD THE SAILOR,” great 
Christmas Pantomime, by the Brothers Grainy. “The most brilliant and 
pe 2 mounted piece yet uced at the Orystal Palace.”"—Daily News. Daily 


a] 

RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON TICKET ARRANGE- 
MENTS.—The Directors having found it necessary to revert to the plan 
of making all the Annual Season Tickets terminate on the same day, the Season 
a oe commence May 1 in each year, and terminate April 30 in the 
year. In order that those Season Ticket-holders whose tickets expire 
between Jan. land May 1, 1877, shall not suffer any inconvenience, arrange- 
ments have been made for the renewal of their tickets on payment of a pro-ratd 

charge of ls. ¥9d.a month. Thus, Lge a taking a Season Ticket in Januar 
will pay £1 8s.; in February, £1 6s. 3d.; in March, £1 4s, 6d.; and in April, 
81 2s. Gd, for a ticket available till the last day of April, 1378. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON TICKETS.—The Season 
Ticket admits to the Palace and Aquarium whenever open to the public, 
amas the ticket for 1877-8 will admit on all the days of the Handel Festival in June 

















RYSTAL PALACE.—HALF-A-CROWN SATURDAYS,— 
During the forthcoming season the charge for admission on ordinary 
} mer any will be Half-a-Orown, except during the months of July, August, and 





ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY 
(Established 1872) for Amateur and Professional Students. The r is 
divided into Three Terms, and the Instruction includes: Lessons in Singing, 
pee Bight Singing (Rolfege), English Elocution, Italian Language, and 
Term begins on January 16, and New Students can 
pe pewrhetmory res ay " pebwebe ree and Four o'clock. Prospectuses and 
further Particulars can be obtained at 71, Gloueester Place, Hyde Park; of Mr 
Vert, 52, New Bond Street ; also of Messrs CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


ERR HERMANN FRANKE’S SECOND SERIES of 

CHAMBER MUSIC oa will take place at the RoyAL ACADEMY 

or Music (new cert Room), 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, on 

January 7, 16, 30, and February 13. To commence at Hight o'clock. Pro- 

pam First Concert, Tuesday, January 16, 1877: Trio, in G@ major (M8. )» 
rst time AYA Villiers Stanford)—Mr Stanfo , Herr Franke, and Herr Daubert 

le Sophie Léwe ; —, in A minor (Schubert )—Herren Franke, 

sa oltender and bert; Gesang—Madlle 80 un Léwe; Solo, 

lestiick (MB.), first ‘time (A. Wilhelmj)—Herr ke ; Quartet, in 

Rheinberger)—Miss Richards, Herren Franke, Hollander, and Rg cnen 

Herr Samson. Herr Franke’s Violin School, 1, Bentinck Street, 

a. Teens W. En ments for the Quartet Party of Herren 

Hollander, and Daubert, may be made on pata’ Ke to Herr 





Franke, Van 
FRaNKE. 


ANTED, SINGERS and MUSICIANS, for MINSTREL 
COMPANY. Any Music or Voice. ie not objected to. Address 
A, Maywagp, Crown Hotel, Lavender Hill, 8,W, 








DUFF & STEWART’S 
Hew & Popular Dance Music. 


MULLER’S 


GELIEBT UND VERLOREN (‘‘ LOVED AND LOST ") 
Waltzer... a 


The most enchanting and fascinating Ww altz that has ches n 

a for many years, See the story of “Little Blue 

in the Christmas Number of the Jilustrated London 
News, 1876. 


GEORGES LAMOTHE'’S 
CELEBRATED WALTZES. 


REVE D'AMOUR... 
FONTAINEBLEAU 


JULIETTE . 


These Ww altzes are being played ye every cochéstes in the 
United Kingdom, and are the greatest suecesses of the above 
popular Composer. 


CHARLES COOTE’ a 


CALEDONIANS ..... 

DON QUIXOTE QUADRILLES 

DON QUIXOTE WALTZES 

DON QUIXOTE GALOP “a 

THE TALISMAN LANCERS. On Favourite Melodies from 
M. W. Ba.re’s last Opera ... Pe 4 


CHARLES GODFREY'S 
INIMITABLE JUVENILE QUADRILLE. 


“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” Solo or Duet. On 
Popular Melodies _... ae 


C. HR, MARRIOTT'S 


TWO IN THE MORNING os ate Solo or Duet. 
On Popular Melodies .. 

SEVENTEENTH LANCERS. ‘On Old 
English Melodies ... .. 

CROQUET SCHOTTISCHE 


NEW EDITION OF 


FRANCOIS BERNARD’ S 


BREAK OF DAY SCHOTTISCHE ... : 
The most Popular Schottisehe ever composed, 





‘Solo. or Duet. 





All the above are sold at Half Price, and may be had of every 
Musicseller in Great Britain and the Colonies, 





DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street, London, W. 
~ 
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| Fare ee HALL, 43, Great Porrnanp Srreet.—In 

Aid of Mrs Weldon’s Orphanage, Monpay Evening, April 9, 1877, at Eight 
p.m. Mr Charles K. Salaman in the Chair. Mrs WELDON’S THIRTY- 
SECOND SOCIAL EVENING. “‘ The Two Paths; or, Conservation and Restora- 
tion.”* Mr Charles Lunn will deliver a Lecture on the above, illustrated by the 
Children from Mrs Weldon’s Orphanage. Reserved seats, 5s.; unreserved, 2s, 6d. 
Admission, One Shilling. 

* This Essay, of which Mr Charles Lunn has presented the Copyright to the 
Orphanage, will be published, with additional remarks and an account of the 
Soirée by the Music anp ART Association, 39, Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street, Londen, Pyice One Shilling, 


| lic ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Tnstituted 1892, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon, The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus. Doe., Oantab. 


The LENT TERM will commence on Monpay, Jan. 15, 1877, and terminate on 
Saturday, April 21. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) will be 
Examined at the Institution on Thursday, Jan. 11, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, London. 


om LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Sr Gzorex’s Hatt. 
Established 1861, 
Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc., Cantab, 

Professors—Sir Julius Benedict, Examiner; Signori Garcia, Schira, Lablache, 
Herren Ganz, Henseler, and H. Loge, Signori Traventi, Scuderi, Tartaglione ; 
Messrs ©. K. Salaman and J, F. Barnett ; Herren Lehmeyer, Mann, Barth, 
and Marlois ; Messrs J. Barnett, Handel Gear, Beavan; MM, Oberthiir and 
Wright ; Herren Pollitzer and Ludwig ; Signor Pezze. 

The Academy is for Amateur as well as Professional Students, The year is 
divided into three terms, The fee, five guineas per term, includes instruction 
in three branches of musical education. Students can select their principal 
teachers from the above list. Those residing at a distance can receive all their 
lessons on one day in the week. 

The NEXT TERM commences Jan, 15, 1877. The Examination and Entrance 
days are Wednesday, Jan. 10, and Friday, Jan. 12, 1877, between the hours of 
Elevenand Four. 

Prospectuses at the Office, St George’s Hall, Langham Place. 











THE BRITISH MUSICAL and DRAMATIC INSTITUTE, 

Established for the Study, Practice, and Encouragement of Music and the 
Drama in Great Britain, Founded A.D, 1873.—Rr1pon Hovse, 1, Woburn Place, 
Russell Square, Drama Principal—Mr CHARLES SLEIGH. Music Principal— 
Herr ScHUBERTH, The next Term will commence on the 10th January, 1877. 
Prospectus and full Particulars on application to the SEcRETARY at the above 
address, 


\CHUBERT SOCIETY, Brrrnoven Rooms, 27, Harrey 
STREET, W.—President—Sir Junius BENEDICT. Founder and Director— 
Herr SCHUBERTH, Eleventh Season, 1877. The Prospectus will be ready early 
next month. The Society's Concerts afford excellent opportunities for young 
rising Artists to make their début in public, and for Composers to have their 
—, introduced, Further Particulars on application to H. G., Hopper, 
on. See. 


“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 


ISS RACHEL GRAY and MR FREDERIC PENNA 

will sing Henry Smart's popular Duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 

IN FROM THE SEA,” at Shrewsbury, on Jan, 16, 1877; Jan, 17, at Bridgnorth: 
on Friday, Jan. 19, at Leamington. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


i R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely popular 

Ballad, “‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during this month at 
Stroud, Oirencester, Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, Torquay, Worcester, Chepstow, 
Hereford, Swansea, Newport, and Southport. 


“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 
h ADAME THADDEUS WELLS and Mr ORLANDO 
CHRISTIAN will sing H. Smarr’s Duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
IN FROM THE SEA,” at Banbury on Jan, 2nd ; Chesterfield, Jan, 5th ; Liver- 
pool, Jan. 6th and 8th; and Nantwich, Jan, 22nd. 
“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 
ISS CATHERINE PENNA and Mr FREDERIC PENNA 


will sing HENRY SMART’s celebrated Duet, “‘ WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
IN FROM THE SEA,” at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Jan. 30, va 


\IGNOR BONETTI, during his Provincial Tour, requests 
that all communications be addressed to the care of Messrs DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


MPME ENRIQUEZ begs that all communications be 


addressed to her at No. 5, OAKLEY SquaReE, N.W. 


Me WILFORD MORGAN requests that all communica- 


tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Miscell 
may be addressed to his residence, 18, Surrey Street, W.C, ee 
































DLLE VICTORIA BUNSEN will Return to London 

J , havi luded her Continental ments, 

All Letters to be Gavoel as of I Feros Duncan Davison & Oo., id Regent 
Street, 


ERARD COVENTRY (Tenor), having returned to Town 

from his Provincial Tour, is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for 

Oratorios or Concerts, Addreas—Oare of Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W, 


Mss PURDY begs to announce that she will Return from 
Italy on March 5, All communications to be addressed to 35, Victoria 
Road, Kensington, W. 


Mes OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 














Me BARTON McGUCKIN (Tenor) begs to announce that 
he has Returned from Milan, and wishes that all Communications be 
addressed to 33, Shardeloes Ruad, New Cross, London, 8.E. 


ii SHAKESPEARE requests that all Communications 
concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed 
—6, Howick Place, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


MR HOLLINS (Tenor), 


R HOLLINS begs to announce that he will be prepared 

to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Concerts, on the termination 

of Mesdames Sherrington and Patey’s Tour, on Dec, 2, Address—E. 0. Boosgy, 
2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


MeL EMILIA KOENIG (Soprano), daughter of the late 

celebrated Herr Koenig (Cornet-i-Piston), rong J terminated her Engage- 
ments at the Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, now ready to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS for Town or Provinces. Address—7, Caroline Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 


IVIERE & HAWKES’ ALBUM OF FASHIONABLE 
DANCE MUSIO contains :— y 
“ Prince Imperial Quadrille” (Strauss)! 7. ‘‘ Nilfluthen Valse” (Strauss) 
“Les Roses Valses ” (O. Métra) . “La Pergola Polka ” (Marie) 
“Cuckoo and Cricket Polka” (Herzog) 9. ‘‘ Vision Mazurka” (Strauss) 
“ Tandelei Mazurka ” (Strauss) | 10. ‘‘ Romantic Schottische” (Bouillon) 
‘‘Champagne Galop” (Lumbye) iu. — Galop” (Kalkbrenner) 
‘Diable Rose Quadrilles” (O. Métra) | 12, “ 8t David’s Day Lancers” (Bonnis- 
| seau) 














PREP RE 
@ 


The above pieces being arranged for Pianoforte, Violin, or Cornet, can be ob- 
tained and used separately or together. Post free, 13 stamps for each Book, 


RIVIERE & HAWKES, 28, Leicester Square, W. 


Rivik£eRe AN D HAWKE 8, 
Music Publishers and Instrument Makers, 
28, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

Eight various Monthly Journals, for Reed and Brass Bands, Fife and Drum 
Bands, Bugle Bands, String Orchestra, Piano, &c. 

A large Assortment of Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Contrabasses, by the 
best makers, French and Italian Strings. 

Five different classes of Brass Instruments. 

Trade mark of the very best Instruments, ‘‘ EXCELSIOR.” 

Accordeons, Concertinas, and Harmoniflutes. 

American, French, and English Pianofortes, 

Melodeons, Harmoniums, American Organs, &c. 

The largest assortment and the cheapest house in England. 

Complete and Illustrated Catalogue gratis on application, 








Third Edition. 
A FIRST BOOK ON THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


BY LOUISA GIBSON. 


DepIcATED BY Permission To H.R.H. tae PRINCESS LOUISE, 
MARCHIONESS OF LORNE. 
Adopted in the South London Musical Training College, and in various High 
Schools in London and the Provinces, 
Lonpon: 
WEEKES & 00.; NOVELLO & 0CO,; WHITTAKER & OO, 
AND OF THE AUTHOR, LEATON TERRACE, PLYMOUTH, 


Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, 28, ; postage, 2d, 


ABBATH HAPPINESS. Sacred Song. Words and 
Music by FRANK JAMES AMOR, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Poetry and music are here alike simple, fresb, and engaging. The melody, 
for contralto or low mezzo-soprano, is flowing and graceful to the singer; the 
a age 6 bag but withal fall of musicianly {traits; and the 
words are not only above the average, but highly suggesti id } . 
excellent song for teaching.” —Zhe Queen, ee ae 





- 
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NEW WORK FOR SINGING GLASSES. 
Chappell's Penny Operatic Part-Songs 


(FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND BASS). 





The promt collection of Part- cc is entirely new, being selected and 
adapted from the most striking and popular Choruses in the Favourite Foreign 
Operas. ‘The arrangement is purely Vocal, such Choruses only being chosen as can 
be sung without the aid of an Instrumental Accompaniment. The Words have 
been expressly written for the work, a the harmonies arranged in four parts, as 
likely to be most useful in small c’ 





1. Hymn of the Fisherman’s Children. Adapted to a 
melody from Hérold’s Zampa. 


. Fays and Elves (‘‘In mia fe”). From Flotow’s Marta. 


2 

= Spring's bright glances (‘In Elvezia non v’ha”). From 
Bellini’s Za Sonnambula. 

4. From yonder vale and hill (‘‘D’immenso giubilo”), 
From Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, 

5. Here we rest (‘‘Quila Selva”). From Bellini’s Za Son- 
nambula, 

6. Onward to battle (‘‘Squilli echeggi”). From Verdi's 
Trovatore. 

7. Rataplan (‘‘Rataplan”). From Donizetti's Za Figha del 
Regeimento. 

8. The SGipsy’s Star (‘‘Vedi! le fosche”). From Verdi's 7/ 
Trovatore. 


9. War Song of the Druids (‘‘Dell’ aura tua profetica”), 
From Bellini’s Norma, 


10, In mercy, hear us! (‘Cielo clemente”), From Doni- 
zetti’s La Figlia del Reggimente. 
11, Come to the fair! (‘‘ Accorete, giovinette”), From Flotow’s 


Marta. 

12. Friendship (‘‘ Per te d’immenso giubilo”). From Donisetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 

13. Away, the morning freshly breaking (The Chorus 
of Fishermen). From Auber’s Masaniello. 

14. Pretty Village Maiden (Peasants’ 
From Gounod’s Faust, 

15. The soft winds around us (The Gipsy Chorus), From 
Weber's Preciosa. 

16. See how lightly on the blue sea (‘‘Senti la danza 
invitaci”), From Donizetti’s Zucrezia Borgia. 

17. See the moonlight beam (‘Non far motto”). From 
Donizetti’s Lucresia Borgia. 

18, On yonder rock reclining. From Auber’s Fra Diavolo, 

19. Happy and light. From Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. 

20, Come, come away (Ah! que de moins”), 
zetti’s La Favortta, 

21. Hymen’s Torch (‘Il destin”), From Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. 

22. Come, old comrade (The celebrated Chorus of Old Men). 
From Gounod’s Faust, 

23. "Gainst the Powers of Evil (The Chorale of the Cross). 
From Gounod’s Faust, 

24.0 balmy night (‘‘Com é gentil”). 


Serenade Chorus). 


From Doni- 


From Donizetti’s 


Den Pasquale. 

25. Haste doe the hills. Introductory Chorus, from Rossini’s 
Guglielmo Tell. 

26. Come, sing the song. Opening Chorus, from Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable. 


27. With fair Ceres. The March Chorus, from Bellini’s Norma. 

28. The Tuneful Song of Robin’s Horn. Tyrolese Chorus, 
from Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell. 

29. The Chorus of Huntsmen, from Weber’s Der Freischiits. 

30. Hark I the distant hills. Hunting Chorus, from Flotow’s 
Marta. 

31. Hence! away withcare. F rom oy anor Gli Ugonotti. 

32. Hail to the Bride. From Wagner’s Lohen 

33) Hark! Music swelling! (Subject from vce From 
Rossini’s Semsramide, 

34. A bridal wreath we twine. (Chorus of Bridesmaids.) 
From Weber’s Der Freischiits. 

35. Behold, how brightly breaks the morning! The 
Barcarolle from Auber’s Afasaniello. 

36. From hill to hill resounding. (Subject from Overture.) 
From Auber’s Fra Diavole. 


| 





CHARLES D’ALBERT’S 
NEW DANCE MUSIC, 


SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arthur Sullivan’s popular — 
Song. “One of the best =e ever written by the 
above favourite composer ” -4 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS, on “Airs from Sullivan’s 














opular Cantata - - . Tce 1 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE - a Ms -4 0 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ - + “<i s “sa “s@ ¢ 
TRERL. BY; JURY POLKA- - + “© © +306 
RINK GALOP |- - - aa ee 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE- os =. 
FASCINATION VALSE 8 Trois Fompe - + +40 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP - - +300 
SICILY QUADRILLE, Comguainn to “ Como ” and 

“Palermo” - - -4 0 
HOME, SWEET HOME WALTZES - - -  - -4 0 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES - - - - 4 0 
WEST-END POLKA - - - i a oe 
SOLDIERS’ POLKA .- a3 ros =o <3  Sgte 
GREAT EASTERN POLKA ee 
BIG BEN POLKA - ~~ -— -— + = See 
LILLIAN POLKA - . <= os ..>) see 
SULTAN’S POLKA - - + - *. =) Ste 

Orchestra, 35.; Septet, 2s. 
N.B,—A Complete List of M. D’ALBERT’s Popular Dance Music 
will be sent on application. 
M. WALDTEUFEL’S NEWEST WALTZ. 
AU REVOIR VALSE. 
PAR EMILE WALDTEUFEL, 
COMPOSER OF THE CELEBRATED ‘‘MANOLA” WALTZ, 
Price 4s. 
Orchestra, 38.5 Septet, 25. 
NEW WALTZES BY M. LAMOTHE. s. d, 
CHANTS DE L’AUBE oe he y=  =hue 
LE MESSAGE DES FLEURS - - - - -40 


Cranes, 35.5 Septel, 25. 





M. GOUNOD'S NEWEST COMPOSITIONS. 
MARCHE RELIGIEUSE 


(Companion to his celebrated ‘‘ Marche Romaine”). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO - 
PIANOFORTE DUET - 
ORGAN (with Pedal Obbligato) 
HARMONIUM - 
MARCHE MILITAIRE - 
Ditto Ditto Piano duet - . 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 
Words from the “‘Ingoldsby Legends.” 
MUSIC BY GEORGE FOX, 


Price 2s. 6p. NET. 





PWwWWWwW Pw 
eooo0c°o 








“‘The Cantata will be found useful both in the concert-room 
and private parties in affording pleasing entertainment.”—Vews of 


the World. 
‘‘ Very charming music.”—Figaro. 





CHAPPELL & CO, 50, 


NEW BOND STREET. 
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MUSIC ASSISTANT WANTED. 
WANTED, at a Music Publisher’s, an experienced Young 


Man to attend to the Counter Trade, one who plays the piano preferred, 
Address Enocu & Sons, 19, Holles Street, W. 





TUNER WANTED. 
W ANTED, an Experienced PIANOFORTE TUNER. 
‘ Apply, between Eleven and Four, to J. and J. Hopkinson, 235, Regent 
treet, W, 





SIMPSON & CO.’S 
IMPROVED HARMONIUMS. 


{ROM £5 5s. Five Octaves. Best make. Warranted. 
Nothing BETTER OR CHEAPER made. Lists post free, Trade supp'ied. 
TO COMPOSERS wishing to PUBLISH.—Music Engraved, 

Printed, and Published in the best style at unusually low prices. Estimates 


free on receipt of MS. Simpson & Co., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 





THE **‘MUSICAL TIMES.’’ 
Published Monthly. 


Increased to 48 Pages. Price 3d.; post free, 4d. Annual Subscription (including 
postage), 4s. 
Lonpon : NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 





THE ‘‘MUSICAL TIMES” for JANUARY 
CONTAINS 
To our Readers—Purcell, by W. H. Cummings—A Haydn Memorial (continua- 
tion)—Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte—Occasional Notes—The late Henry 
Phillips—Edward Land—G. F. Anderson—Crystal Palace and Gadsby’s Alcestis— 


Concerts, Reviews, &ec.—A new Anthem, entit!ed, ‘‘I will sing of Thy power,” | 


composed expressly for The Musical Times by Arthur Sullivan, Mus. D.—Foreign 
Notes—Correspondence—Brief Summary of Country News—Organ Appoint- 
ments, &c., &c. 

Subscriptions will be received by all Book and Musicsellers (not including 
postage), 3s. 





HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.—The cheapest 
High-class Paper on Music. Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. post-free 
Years 1871 to 1876 (vols. 1 to 6) bound, each net 3s. ‘ Intelligible and dis- 
passionate criticisms and reviews, analyses of interesting compositions, ana a 


these are the qualifications of the paper.”— Morning Post, AUGENER & Co., 


86, Newgate Street, and 31, Regent Street. 





Che “* Chow.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE “CHOIR” 


Will commence with the Number for 


JANUARY the 6th, 1877. 


(N.B.—Each Number will contain a Supplement of Four Pages of Music by an | 


JEminent Composer.) 


Subscribers are requested to forward their Subscriptions to 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST.: 


And New Subscribers are invited to forward theirnames and addresses 


with cheque or P.O0.0. (payable at Vere Street Office). 


Subscription to the “Choir,” including postage : 
FOR ONE YEAR 10s. 6d. 
FOR SIX MONTHS 5s. 6d. 


Che “ Choir.” 





Communications for the Editor, with Books and Music for Review, 
should be addressed to— 


The Editor of the “ Choir,” 20, Charing Cross, S.W. 





VERNON RIGBY’S NEW TENOR SONG. 
SHE'S GONE. 


In F and D. The melody in itself is charming, and is greatly enhanced 
by the effective and easy modulations of the accompaniment. Post 
free 24 stamps. 


THE LIGHT OF HOPE. 
Exquisite Ballad in G for Baritone, and B flat for Tenor. Post free 
18 Stamps. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


Music by BALFE. Words by ALFRED BUNN, Esq. Post 
free 18 Stamps. 


EVER NEAR. 
Ballad. 
Poetry by J, E. CARPENTER. Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. 
Post free 18 Stamps. 


NEARER AND DEARER. 


A delightful Ballad. 
By J. E. CARPENTER. Music by CHARLES GLOVER. 
Post free 18 Stamps. 


THE HOLLY-BERRY WATZES. 
By EMIL WALDIMIER. 

The frontispiece resembles an Oleograph, and would do no discredit 
to the walls of any dwelling, if hung as a picture, while the Waltzes 
themselves claim equal credit in their ess ag we being effective 
and easy, and the melodies smooth and graceful. Post free 24 Stamps, 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN SCHOTTISCHE. 
By GRIMALDI, Illustrated. 





| and schools, 
like determination to discountenance the fictitious either in art or its practice: | 
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The melody is light and catching; the time, well marked for dancing, 
presents no difficulties, and will be found most useful for teaching 
Post free 18 Stamps. 


FANCY YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
Words by KE. V. PAGE. Music by VINCENT DAVIES, 
Sung with the greatest success by H. P, Marruews, 

Post free 18 Stamps. 

KEEP THE POT A-BOILING. 

Words by E, V. PAGE. Music hy VINCENT DAVIES, 
Sung by Herpert CAMPBELL. Post free 18 Stamps. 


HARRY RAND’S MOST POPULAR SONGS. 
As sung by him with the greatest success. Each Post free 18 Stamps, 
SHE MUST BE HANDSOME. 

SHE'S ALWAYS THE FIRST IN MY DREAMS. 
BE JOLLY TO-NIGHT. 


The last is specially adapted for Entertainments, and has an un- 
usually spirited chorus. ‘The melody is very catching. 


SILVER THREADS AMONG THE GOLD. 


This popular and beautiful melody transcribed and _ brilliantly ar- 
ranged without difficulty for the Pianoforte, by EMIL WALDIMIER. 
Frontispiece superbly illuminated. Post free 18 Stamps. 


Also an easy Arrangement for beginners, by L. WILLIAMS. 
Solo, Post free 6 Stamps ; Duet, 12 Stamps. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
Pianoforte Piece, by BOSCOVITCH. Post free 18 Stamps. 
CHANSON DES VILLAGEOISES BOHEMIENNES. 
By BOSCOVITCH. Post free 24 Stamps. 


CHANSON DES LANSQUENETS. 
By CHARLES FRADEL. Post free 18 Stamps. 
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STEPHEN HELLER.* 

I am fond of picturing to myself Stephen Heller—and those 
who are well acquainted with him as a man and an artist will 
recognise the resemblance—seated before an Erard’s piano, in an 
apartment, elegant, quiet, and sober in appearance, looking out 
upon a park, with tufted trees rising close to the windows of 
the house. In such an apartment, so favourable for meditation, 
a few persons are assembled, with delicately organised minds and 
ears ; persons who know how to listen; to lose nothing; not to 
ask more, and especially not to ask too much, from the composer 
or virtuoso, who says only what he ought to say. Heller begins 
playing! What tender and touching reminiscences, what varied 
impressions arise from out the distant Past! Ilow picture follows 
picture in the mirage of the imagination ! 

Behold Spring, with her song of hope, with the sap of youth 
gushing up in the blade of green grass, in the flower which offers 
its calice to the breeze, and in the harmonious rustling of the reeds. 
Behold Autumn, with the aerian plaint of the ocean-wind in 
the fibres of the Sicilian pines. One fugitive piece evokes 
thoughts of love, light as air, and full of caprice and carelessness ; 
another, of love profound and passionate ; several remind us of 
calm tenderness, the basis of family life ; at one and the same time, 
a merit and a reward; a drowsy ideal which is the charm and the 
honour of English Zakism. One melody lends to premature death 
the cheerfulness and the joyous smile of a morning farewell ; 
another lulls to sleep an infant, beaming in his cradle, like a little 
Messiah ; yet another appears traversed by the apparitions which 
Dante saw, floating in the cold pale dawn, on the limits between 
Heaven and Hell. From the mysterious hour of twilight we pass 
to night, to night which charms us with its nightingales, its 
thickets, its lovers, and its serenades, or looms forbiddingly, with 
its owls, its tempests, its old forests, and its gloom. A ray from 
the Spain of the author of Zol/a, lights up a bolero; a breath from 
Chateaubriand’s Italy permeates a canticle. I hear on the moor 
the burden sung by the peasants of Pustza, fresh from indulging 
in libations of the burning wine of Somlyo; I hear, too, the 
roundelay of the Hungarian maidens, as ardent as their wines. It 
was, doubtless, the picturesque and motley poetry of a nomad life 
which inspired this scherzo. I cannot say why that study should 
recall to my mind the exquisite and monumental statuary of the 
Renaissance, statuary conceived by, but not troubling the senses, 
like, for example, Jean Goujon’s Diana, as full of movement as 
physical vigour itself, yet calm as intellectual power. Will anyone 
explain to me by what magic of colour and of style this improvisa- 
tion, breaking into the domain of the purely abstract, absolutely 
paints forgetfulness, resolution, affirmation, incertitude, nay, even 
the ideal sentiment of friendship and of inner life? Such, how- 
ever, are, with a thousand others, the sensations which Heller's 
music possesses the power of awakening, and the effects which it 
excels in producing, when this “ pianist and composer for his own 
instrument,” as he is ingeniously described in the biographical 
dictionaries, executes that music himself, or when it is executed by 
those who are acquainted with its traditions. 


From Stephen Heller's calm and studious life, which has been 
written several times, I select only as much as explains his works. 
He was born at one of the most violently-agitated epochs of the 
century—18]14—in Hungary, in the native land of the Sandor 
Pontofi’s, the Worosmartys and the Alleardo Allcardis, of all 
those poets who, thanks to the national genius, combine with a 
peculiarly Germanic concentration and profundity of thought the 
vigorous splendour of form distinguishing the South. He was in 
turns virtuoso, professor, and composer; he possesses, therefore, 
all the means for embodying his thoughts brilliantly and logically. 
The friend of Mendelssohn, Robert Schumann, Schubert, and 
Ernst, he has never ceased to believe, with them and _ like 
them, that a work of art should express only what elevates and 
nobly delights the soul—nothing more; to this solely has his 
sentiment been directed ; all the rest is for him false. He alone 
gave himself his own musical education, assisted only by a few slight 
occasional hints ; it was by writing that he determined to learn how 
to write. Stephen Heller possesses a quality or merit which is rare 
in a musician: he is Aterary. For many years-—to his thinking, 
too short—he has lived on intimate terms with illustrious writers, 





* Translated by J, V. Bridgeman, expressly for the Musical World. 








both in verse and prose. Poetry has the power of piercing him 
through and through, and of completely carrying him away. In 
poetry he has found a fertile source of inspiration and renewed 
power ; thanks to poetry, he has preserved a seductive freshness in 
the midst of incessant labour. Long unappreciated, he has pur- 
sued his course, armed with the courage and the perseverance of 
the strong, reaching by meditation and the heart the plenitude of 
his talent, and never reacting against his natural melancholy, but 
taking even a pleasure in the pungent flavour of sadness which 
purifies, and raises us above the regions of the vulgar, and tempers 
proud and believing intellect. He lives alone, in calmness and study, 
though without misanthropy, arrogance, or roughness. All Heller 
is comprised in his love of solitude, of reading, and of work; in 
his disdain for what is common and for easy success; in an extraor- 
dinary faculty of inward concentration, which increases tenfold in 
his case the range and the penetrating power of thought; in a 
respect for art and those who cultivate it; in a faith in himself; 
and in elevation of character and simplicity of life. 

Shall I add that his tender and elegant poetic nature was cal- 
culated to find favour with distinguished women, and to feel at 
ease in the free enjoyment of their delicate society? Speaking of 
the noble lady who was Stephen Heller's first patroness, M. Fétis, 
in an outburst of enthusiasm too unusual with him not to be sin- 
cere, exclaims: “ Happy the young artist who meets with such a 
woman at the outset of his career!” This is very true, but the 
notice taken by a superior woman of any man is a mark of dis- 
tinction nearly always deserved. 

(To be continued. ) 
—()—_- 
x) 


Bagner's “Ring des Dibelungen.” 
By Dr Havysticxk.* 

The August of this year may be called without more ado the 
Wagner Month, What has already appeared in the way of prelimi- 
nary pamphlets, books, and newspaper articles, concerning the 
Nibelungenring, constitutes a small library, which will, probably, 
after the performances, swell into a very large one. For many 
readers this will be too much, while for others it will not be enough. 
It is an indisputable fact that we are on the eve of a theatrical 
event, which, in plan and dimensions, is grand and altogether 
extraordinary. Nay, more; this music-drama playing for four 
evenings, the erection of a theatre especially for it, and the 
thousand-headed prilgrimage from half Europe to a remote and semi- 
extinct little town, the name of which will now live imperishably in 
the annals of art, form a remarkable fact in the history of civili- 
sation itself. Whether the work itself satisfies more or less the 
expectations of the Bayreuth pilgrims, or whether it does not, they 
will all agree in one thing, namely : admiration of the extraordinary 
ability, energy, power of work, and power of agitation, possessed by 
the man who by his own unaided self called the event into existence, 
and carried it through. 

Der Ring des Nibelungen is the work of nearly five-and-twenty 
years, a work to which, after every interruption (7’ristan and the 
Meistersinger), Wagner returned with redoubled love. At first the 
patriotic enthusiasm of 1848 impelled him to awake the Emperor 
Barbarossa from his sleep at Kyffhiiuser. The studies he under- 
took with a view to the dramatic treatment of that saga led him 
deeper and deeper into the legendary lore of Germany. In the 
course of his reading, he was so captivated by the heroic form of the 
young dragon-slayer, Siegfried, that the old Red-Beard had to 
yield before it. In the same year, 1848, Wagner sketched the 
design of a Nibelung drama, and shortly afterwards began working 
out Siegfried’s Tod. The success of Lohengrin at Weimar stimulating 
his courage, and urging him to fresh exertion, he again buried 
himself in the Nibelungen Saga. In the year 1858 he completed 
his poem, which consisted of four independent dramas, and, during 
the same year, he commenced setting it to music. Two-and-twenty 
years later, in the summer of 1875, he directed the first rehearsals at 
Bayreuth, It is from this place that we shall very shortly publish 
our opinion of the work under the immediate impression produced 
by its performance ; before we do so, however, some guiding and prefa- 


* From the Neue Freie Presse, of August 13th, 1876. 
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tory remarks on the poem, apart from the music, may be not 
unwelcome to our readers. * 

The poetical subject, then, chosen by R. Wagner is the Nibelungen 
Saga. This is more easily said than understood. The Saga, or 
collection of Sagas, in question has, at different times, and in 
different countries, widely separated from each other, assumed 
various shapes, and now exists in greatly differing versions. It has 
often been a subject of complaint, and we have been reproached, 
even to an unjust extent, with the fact, that we Germans are more 
familiar with the Greek and Roman than with the old Germanic 
mythology. The laudable efforts of philologists, historians, and 
poets, during the last few decenniums, have only been able to 
remedy this state of things ina gradual and partial manner. The 
great mass of the public have, however, grown better acquainted 
with the Nibelungen Saga, more especially through three plays : 
Raupach’s Nibelungenhort, Geibel’s Briinnhilde, and Hebbel’s 
Nibelungen. Anyone presuming that he shall find the same story in 
Wagner’s Festival-Stage-Play begins by making a mistake. Even 
the designation ‘‘Nibelungen” means with Wagner something 
different to what it means with the others. In the German epic the 
name of ‘‘ Nibelungen” is not restricted to the dwarfs (‘‘ Niflungen”) ; 
it is given to the Burgundians as well, and only the latter are meant 
when mention is made of Nibelungenlied, Nibelungennoth, and Der 
Nibelungen Rache. It is in this sense that our modern authors use 
the term. Wagner, on the contrary, restricts it to the race of 
dwarfs residing in the crevices of the earth at Nibelheim. His 
poem knows nothing of Burgundians ; in fact, it has ignored any 
thing historical, and treats every circumstance as legendary and 
fabulous, without regard to the date. There is nothing in Wagner 
referring to the spread of Christianity, which permeates our 
medizval epic like a new universal history and which is so cleverly 
employed in Hebbel’s tragedy. Nearly all we find in Wagner are a 
few names, and even these are not the same. Chriemhild, for 
instance, is with him, according to the Northern tradition, Gutrune. 
This character, Gunther, and Hagen, do not appear until the fourth 
drama, and then almost as subordinate personages. While our modern 
dramatists have worked out the purely human element of the German 
epic, an element valid and touching in every age, the true love of Sieg- 
fried forhis wife, Chriemhild, thestubborn vassal-like fidelity of Hagen, 
and, finally, Chriemhild’s vengeance, we see, in Wagner’s work, man 
and everything human purposely thrust back, while gods, giants, 
and dwarfs are brought, as the personages of the drama, into the 
foreground. Briinnhilde does not appear as the much be-courted 
queen of Isenland, but as a superhuman Walkyre, and the favourite 
daughter of the god, Wotan; Chriemhild (Gutrune) is not represented 
as an avenger, nor Hagen as an unselfish, faithful serf. In every 
instance, Wagner adheres to the older, harsher, repellant story of 
the Edda, a story with which we have nothing in common, and 
which must affect us in an unexpected and disagreeable manner. In 
the first three dramas (Rheingold, Die Walkiire, and Siegfried), the 
full light is turned upon the beings of the upper and the lower 
world, the personified powers of nature. When we afterwards 
come to speak of the music, we shall see that this view of the sub- 
ject favours Wagner’s brilliant musical speciality, the representation 
of the Wonderful by means of the most highly refined tone- 
painting—though certainly at the expense of the drama, in which 
we want to see human beings under human conditions, and to share 
their joys and sufferings, It is not till the fourth evening that we 
meet the familiar human beings from the German epic ; and it is ex- 
ceedingly significative that Wagner should now have bestowed the 
name of (étterddémmeruny upon this drama, which he originally 
entitled Siegfried’s Tod, thus laying, here, too, from the outset, the 
greatest importance not upon the fate of the human agents in the 
drama, but on that of the gods. 

If we would epitomise the fundamental idea of the entire Wag- 
nerian cyclus, we should do so by saying it is the curse of gold 
which paves the way for the destruction of the gods and men who 





* Anyone desiring more ample information on the subject will find it in 
the pamphlets by Otto Gumprecht, Ernst Koch, Gustav Dullo, &c. 





engage in its pursuit. Having first put on one side all accessory 
matter, let us see how this idea is embodied in the continuous action 
of the four dramas. The first drama, or the Prelude, Das Rheingold, 
contains the preliminary story, and introduces no human beings, but 
only gods, giants, and dwarfs upon the stage. As god Wotan him- 
self subsequently informs us in his conversation with the dwarf 
Mime, these are the three races which dispute with each other the 
possession of the earth ; each race—the gods high enthroned in the 
golden Walhalla, the wild giants living upon the lofty rocks, and the 
dwarfs busily digging and forging inside the earth—endeavours by 
force or cunning to subject the other two. The first scene of the 
Prelude takes place in the depths of the Rhine. The Daughters of 
the Rhine are circling round the ‘“‘ Rheingold,” the treasure confided 
to their care; the hideous dwarf Alberich, while following them 
about with lustful amorousness, perceives the treasure, snatches it 
forcibly from the rock where it is kept, and disappears with it. The 
Daughters of the Rhine state the distress in which they are plunged 
to the god Loge (the diplomatic Mephisto at the court of the 
Northern Divinities), and solicits the aid of Wotan, the Allgod. The 
latter resolves to take the gold from Alberich, and—keep it for him- 
self, Accompanied by Loge, he descends into Alberich’s cave, binds 
Alberich, and seizes on the ring into which the precious metal has 
been transformed. But the two giants, Fafner and Fasolt, threaten- 
ingly demand it as ransom for the goddess Freia, who has been car- 
ried off by them. They at last obtain it, but fall out concerning it, 
for it ‘‘zur héchsten Macht verhilft;”* Fafner slays Fasolt and 
makes off with the ring. The gods proceed, over arainbow, to their 
splendid stronghold. 
(To be continued. ) 
—o0——_ 


Political. 


(At the Fish and Volume.) 


Dr Fox.—I say, what about the news from Constantinople? 1 
suppose Turkey interests you ? 

R GoosE.—Yes, because I’m a goose! That's what you mean ? 

Dr Fox.—Well, take it as you like, But what do you say to the 
Sultan’s Hatt? 

Dr Goose.—A shocking bad one. 

Dr Fox.—Don’t you believe in the Constitution ? 

Dr Goosz.—No ; do you? 

Dr Fox,—Certainly, and I’ll tell you on what grounds, Port is 
an excellent thing for the Constitution ; why, then, should not the 
Constitution be an excellent thing for Porte ? 

[Exit Dr Goose, 





* “ Leads to the attainment of the highest power.” 
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Halian Opera in Modern Costume. 
(By Charles Lyall.) 





No. 2—IL TROVATORE. 


Act Ist, 
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Frerranpo.—‘‘ Abbietta zingara, fosca vegliarda !” Mawrico.—“ Deserto sulla terra.” 
(‘* An inauspicious and ghastly woman.”—Manfredo Maggioni. ) (‘‘ Upon the earth forlorn.” —Maggioni. ) 





Manrico,—* Infida !” Dr een ateh? . Mavetates \aatiaey aes 
“ i / ’—Maggioni. ONORA.— ai fard. a 
Cave — (‘‘Let’s go.” . . “Let's go.” , . ‘ What can I do?”— 
Maggioni. ) 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SCENE—EDINBURGH CASTLE, 


Panurge, who had taken a walk through Covent Garden and had 
returned to the hostelry vid the Lowther Arcade, made a dead 
stop in the passage, and by violently beating on a small drum 
attracted a huge crowd—fifteen strong, at least—to the portion of 
the Strand immediately adjoining the doorway, declaring that 
any one dropping a penny into a hat, which he had placed on 
the ground, close to his ankles, might see the “ pluckiest” sight ever 
witnessed. He then receded backwards into the coffee-room, 
followed by the surging throng, which had now increased to 
twenty, greatly annoying the customers at the bar, and called 
for John the Waiter. No sooner had John made his appearance, 
than Panurge, drawing forth a horse-pistol, fired it deliberately in 
his face. Down fell John on his back, stiff as a poker. Epistemon, 
who was largely imbibing whiskey-and-water by the fireplace, 
rushed to the corpse, and, pulling his little Horace out of his 
waistcoat pocket, began :— 

‘Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ?” 
and was proceeding— 
‘*Precipe lugubres ’— 
when Pantagruel, who sat in a remote dingy box, not taking the 
slightest notice of what had passed, said with a stern voice :— 

“Shut up! A little of that is all very well; but shut up, I say.” 

“What's all this? ” shouted a policeman, enticed to the room by 
the uproar of the mob. 

“ What's all what? "—shouted John, leaping to his feet, and thus 
upsetting Epistemon, who was kneeling over him. 

“ Aye, what's all what? ”—snarled Panurge, whose temper was 
by no means sweetened by the fact that nothing had been flung 
into his hat. 

“This nonsense ”"—giumbled Epistemon, as he returned to his 
whiskey-and-water—* this nonsense comes of being so near Wych 
Street. Don’t believe in it a bit. There's no such thing as % 
Slocum ; there's a Sly soak-'em—and that’s me.” 

And having said: 

* Sunt quos, curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat,” 
he went to sleep. 


a 
MUSIC IN LEEDS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The past month has, perhaps, afforded more opportunities for 
honest musical criticism in the capital of the West-Riding than 
has been the case for a very long time. The usual damning faint 
praise which is but too often accorded to much that is good and 
worthy of special notice, and the equally objectionable style which 
slurs over what should be justly condemned, have been charac- 
teristic of the criticisms in our local newspapers. The recent 
notices of the Messiah in the Town Ilall, on Dec. 20th, seem at 
last to have roused the discriminating part of the musical people 
of Leeds to a sense of the namby-pamby style deemed, by the 
local critics, suitable for art ; and, at last, a great number of those 
who were present have expressed themselves dissatisfied not only 
with the performance itself, Lut with the newspaper reports. 
I need give hut little detailed criticism, but, in the interest of art, 
I may mention one or two points from which your readers 
may gather what sort of “ First-class Subscription Concerts ” 
Leeds amateurs are at present favoured with. You will, doubtless, 
remember the glorious rendering of Handel’s sacred master- 
piece at the last Leeds Musical Festival, in 1874—a performance 
which you, Mr Editor, and others who, to use a racy Y orkshireism, 
“ know what things belong,” gracefully admitted to have been one 
of the finest and most interesting ever recorded. Toreturn. As to 
the choius, it goes without saying that a Yorkshire chorus knows its 
way about, and, like the Great Duke's Army, can “go anywhere 
and do anything.” In the present instance the chorus gave nearly 
al] the numbers allotted to their share of the work with power 
and precision, though not with that care and grand effect gene- 





rally expected and obtained in these parts. The members of the 
“scratch band,” in their endeavours to spoil many of the numbers, 
were most successful. They were an independent lot. Now and then 
an individual, or coterie, might be heard introducing marvellous 
effects, by playing in a different time to the remainder—very in- 
different time, indeed, many of the major chords in the recitatives 
being played minor, and vice versé! The wind (brass and wood) 
were anything but efficient; in fact, the whole corps seemed to be 
demoralised, and the vagaries of the flutes in “ But who may 
abide” were worthy a burlesque. The big organ was now and 
again comically descriptive, notably in “Tor unto us a child is 
born,” when it groaned as if itself in labour. WonprrrFvt! 

The principals were Mdme Sinico, Miss Enriquez, Mr Aber- 
crombie, Signor Campobello, Mr George Hirst (organ), and Mr 
R. 8. Burton (conductor). Everybody was pleased with Miss 
Enriquez’s singing. I must defer my remarks upon other local 
performances until another and, I hope, early occasion. 

P.S.—Have you heard that there are two Josephs in the field— 
two new oratorios by Professor Macfarren and Sir Michael Costa ? 
S We told our correspondent so, long since.—T. 
QUEER. | 

December 30, 1876. 





FIRST FAVOURITES, 
Tuerese Trt'tsENs, 
Luerezia, Norma, only Leonora,— 
Who, when she sings, can fail to ery “Aurora?” 
Her Anna, in Don Juan, is divine, 
And she is Meyerbeer's own Valentine, 





AbELINA PATTI. 
Rosina, Gilda, also as Zerlina, 
Who, in such parts, can equal Adelina ? 
For “ Una voce,” “ Caro nome,” “ Batti, 
Batti, o bel Masetto,” give me Patti. 


CuristIne Nitsson. 
Christine of Sweden was not such a queen 
As this our operatic Queen Christine. 
Long may she wear the laurel-wreath’d corona, 
As Violetta, Mignon, Desdemona! 


EmMA ALBANI 
Elsa, Elvira, (in J Puritani), 
Elizabeth, Lucia—that’s Albani. 
Were she my Emma, shouldn't I decline 
To grant a share in such an Emma mine! 
SHAver SILVER. 








Co Rare Thalberg. 
ACROSTIC, 
Zaré! if I were twenty-five, 
And I had coin on which to thrive, 
Rather than any other girl, 
Een though esteemed a priceless pearl, 
"Tis thee I'd like to make an earl.* 
(Pause.) 
Ha ! yet I tremble in my shoes— 
An obstacle arrests my muse ! 
(Pause.) 
Lov’d child ! thou’rt short of twenty-four 
By five years, while I’m sixty over ; 
Ere you are sixty years and more, 
Rot it ! I shall be full five score ! 
Go, then, and choose a younger lover. 
( Wecps.) 
Caper D' Corby, Bart. 
Castle and Crown, New Year's Day. 


* Sir Caper evidently means countess; as an Irishman, 
moreover, he may be pardoned for forgetting he is not an earl, 
but only a baronet.—), Jp. 














CoLognz,—A pivennee of Kiel’s Christus has been given under 


the direction of Ferdinand Hiller, 
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THE CONSARYT. 


By Orpaevs Trerras. 











Our Mall and me tha 


i - ther day went off to Tru-row hir - in’, 


Our Mall and me tha ither day 
Went off to Trurow hirin’, 

To get the usual trade and things 
The Christmas time requirin’. 

We boft our thengs, we zeed our friends, 
And back to “ Bull” did hasten ; 

For they make cups o’ comfort there 
Which I delight in tastan’, 


I lit my pipe, our Mall went off 
To pack the thiags— a good’un— 

We’d plums and curran’s, almonds, spice, 
To make our figgy pudden’. 

She soon comes back—a goodly wench, 
The picter of her mother, 

Who’s dead and gone, poor saw]! her likes 
I'll niver zee another. 


I looked at Mall dra clouds o’ smoke, 
That I from pipe was blawin’, 

“ And bless her heart,” I thinks to me, 
“ How fine a maid she’s grawin’! 
Her standth so straight as any larch, 

So plump as any chicken ; 
No better heart than hers, I'll swear, 
You’d anywheres be pickun’, 


She’d got a paper in her fist 
That she had bin a raydin’, 

And when her eyes did light on mine, 
They had a look o’ playdin’. 

“What's now, my gal,” says I, as she 
The purnted paper shaw’d me, 


“Why, blaw my buttons, what’s this | __ . 
| We to follow’n which us did, 


yer? 
I thoft you’d better knaw’d me.” 
(My sight bain’t good, my raydin’s 
small.) 
“ Come, tell us what is on it.” 
With that her pluck’d and fidgetted 
The tyestrings of her bonnet. 





Wi’ that, she ups and kesses me, 
And gently pats my shoulder ; 

And, dang my buttons, say her nay? 
I'll wait till I graws bolder, 

I tell’d John Thring, that keeps the 

Bull, 

My old and friendly crony, 

We'd stop and drink a dish o’ tay, 
Before we'd need the pony. 


Then off to consart place us goes, 
And ped and took our teckuts, 

Which us has took’d away from us 
By two chaps at the weckuts. 

They tored ’em both a two, and part 
They gived a man, who beckon'd 


And was settled in a second. 


The place was fuller nor a church, 
Or angry cutcher maytin’s, 

And chaps like pernces in disgayse, 
The comp’ny show’d to saytin’s. 


| Some langh’d, some joked, and some 


“This yer’s a bill,” says she, “ about 


A martin musically ; 
A consart 'tes,” says she, “ and I 
Should like to go,” says Mally. 


Then, in a purty tremlin’ vice, 
Her rade some furrin’ lingo, 
The most o’ which was Greak to me, 
Or French, it was, by jingo. 
Such crackjaw names she rattled out, 
My head was fairly bodder’d, 
"Bout Senier Smith, Herr Jones, Miss 
Brown, 
An’ Arrybeller Goddard. 


Says she, “ They're going to sing and 
la. 


Such music as ‘Il glad ’ee ; 

So take some teckuts for we two, 
And let us year ’un, daddy. 

A reg'lar consart "tes to be— 
The teckuts are a shellun’; 

And I should like to year it all, 


An’ if so be you're wellun’. 


Now, I had ne’er seed a consart, 
And curis bein’ my tiatur’, 

I thought at first a succus ’twas, 
Or travelling theayter. 

I says, “‘’Tes rubbish ;” then again 
Says I, “I’m only jokin’ ” 

(For I zeed the tears come in her eyes); 


,” 


“T’ll come, when I done smokin’, 





shook hands, 
And some did spy dru goggles ; 


| And from some stairs at tap come 


sounds 


Which gi’d me colly woggles. 


| There was fiddlers there, and fifers too, 


Some scrapin’,and some strummin’, 
And big bassoons, the like o’ which 
I'd heerd in church a bummin’. 
And there ’pin tap a shick’ry stool, 
So high I thought he’d tumble, 
Was Uncle Zacky Trevithick 
A playin’ on a grumble. 
Onechap he wanged on twolergedrums, 
Med out o’ biling coppers ; 
Some others blaw’d down brazen 
spouts, 
Of which there were two woppers, 
Such teramaloo there was, until 
A chap perch’d on a dicky, 
He threshed a buk, as I’d thresh carn, 
Weth a lettle wand or sticky. 


Then off they goed and play’d a tune, 
Now lower, and now higher ; 

And they as blaw’d the brassy things 
Did graw so rud as fire. 

Thesweat pour’d off the fiddlers’ brows, 
They jigged till nigh they brested ; 

And when they’d a saw’d tell they 

was tired, 

They stud quite still, and rested, 





Some marms comed out and sing’d | 


like men, 
Some men they squawk’dlike misses; 
Thinks I, my notion of the thing, 
Twas deffernt to what this is. 
I wouldn’t have’n in my place— 
But some folks likes and has’m— 
Just then a chap comed out, and 
smirk’d 
As though he’d got a spasm. 
He comed and clutch’d hold o’ the led 
Of a long box there was standin’, 
And which before I had a zeed 
But didn’t understand ’un. 
The thing it stood ’pin tap dree legs, 
Just like a stool for spinnin’ ; 
And in the front there was a raw 
O’ gashly tayth a grinnin’. 


I gurtly wonder’d what ’un dud there, 
But fear’d to show bad breedin’ 
By axin’ what they us’d ’un for. 
Thick spasmy chap came leadin’ 
One o’ the puttiest, fairest maids 
My eyes had ever sot on, 
And dressed so fine in silks an’ trade 
As put to shame Mall’s cotton. 


She bobbed to right, she bobbed to left, 
So grand as any Dutchess, 

And presses to her pretty breast 
The bowpot as she clutches; 

Then down in front the gashly thing, 
Which was enough to fright ‘un, 
She sot, and gently strok’d the tayth 
That look’d just like to bite un. 





She laid her pocket hankercher 
Upon a kind o’ griddle, 

Of which one was on ayther side, 
Another in the middle. 

She then took off a pair o’ gloves, 
And rubb’d her hands delightin’, 
And pulled her bracelets up her arm, 

As tho’ prepared for fightin’. 


“ Here, dang my wig,” says I to Mall, 
“The thing ‘ull p’r’aps spit fire.” 
“Hush! hush!” says Mall; and 

then the gal 
Did draw her settle nigher. 
And as she touch’d ’un with her left, 
The bayst begin’d to growl, 
But she hit ’un a scat athurt the chops, 
And lor! how ‘un did yowl. 


“°Twill taych you better manners thus 
To grissle without rayson.”’ 

Now all this time the plucky maid 
His grumpses was appaysin’ ; 

She made ’un play a pratty tune, 
So had she tamed his riot ; 

And though he growl’d just now and 

then, 

In main he was made quiet. 


When she left off the people all 
Got up and clapped and shouted ; 

They seemed quite glad to find that she 
The gashly thing had routed. 

And so was I, and Mall were pleased 
At what she call’d the playin’. 

A turrible piece 0’ work, thought I, 
The gashly monster slayin’, 


We staid and sung ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 
And back to humwards hiein’, 

Our Mall so happy as a bee, 
At what she’d a bin enjoyin’. 

The consart wadn’t much to me, 
But rather warsey wisey. 

I¢ wadn’t so fine as a wild beast show, 
Tho’ ’twas pratty near as noisy. 








RAVEN RINGLETS. 
Sone. 


Raven ringlets floating free, 

Smiles, as smiles should ever be, 

Lit with thought yet warm’d with glee. 
Oh ! that they but glow’d for me! 
Though her cheek disclaim the rose, 

In her dark eyes fond repose. 

There’s the charm of feeling deep, 
Burning though it seems to sleep. 
Raven ringlets floating free, 

Smiles, as smiles should ever be, 

Lit with thought yet warm’d with glee, 
Oh! that they but glow’d for me! 


Where the fitful tear would start 

Nobler pity weeps in heart, 

Melts in soul, and helps unseen, 

Such hath still young Laura been. 

But amid the festive throng, 

Soul of dance and queen of song; 

E’en her steps seem whispering, 

Through which love alone could sing. 

Raven ringlets floating free, 

Smiles, as smiles should ever be, 

Lit with thought yet warm’d with glee, 

Oh ! that they but glow’d for me. 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


* Copyright. 








Srrasspurc.—Herr E. Kretschmer’s opera, Die Folkunger, has 


been performed at the Stadttheater. 


Lizcz.—A new three-act comic opera, La Comtesse d’Albany, 
words by M. Hirsch, music by M. J. B. Rouge, is in rehearsal. 


Romg,—A performance of Mendelssohn’s 


t Paul has been given, 


under the direction of Signor Pinelli, at the Teatro Argentina, 
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Che Welsh Burp. 

We are informed by historians that harps of some kind were com- 
mon to most nations. The ‘‘difficulty” is to know what the 
name really signified, as the term ‘“‘ harp” was used in reference 
to all kinds of instruments, many of them totally unlike our own, 
except that the sounds were produced by ‘‘strings” either of silk, 
gut, or wire. If it be true that the Welsh, Scotch, and Irish all 
descend from one Celtic origin, it may account for the fact that the 
harp was familiar to each nation. Welsh writers state that the harp 
was:invented by Idris Gawer; but, as he lived as early as the 
fourth century, this can hardly be correct. In the ‘‘ Welsh Triads” 
it is written that ‘‘ Idris the Champion invented the harp,” and that 
‘‘the three imperial performers were King Arthur, Brave Grey (with 
the powerful grasp), and Crella (bard of the harp to Prince Gruffydd 
ab Cynan).” There surely must be some mistake here. King 
Arthur died in 542, and Prince Gruffydd did not exist until centuries 
later. Irish historians, however, assert that ‘‘ Wales was indebted 
to their country for instruments and music ;” and, according to others, 
that ‘‘ Scotland excelled even Ireland.” Into such disputes want of 
space now forbids me to enter. 

Harps in Wales, like those in Ireland and Scotland, were of 
various sizes, to which they gave different names. The best model 
of the Welsh harp of the present age is the one made by Basset 
Jones, of Cardiff, under the superintendence of the late Rev. T. 
Price, of Cwmdu, one of the best authorities in Wales. It was 
afterwards lent by Lady Llanover to the Duke of Edinburgh for his 
collection of musical instruments. Lady Llanover, to whom the sub- 
ject has always been of great interest, has kindly sent me a drawing 
of this harp. The front pillar is six feet three inches in height, 
and the body about four. These proportions, singularly enough, are 
similar to those of the Egyptian harps described by Bruce. There 
is, however, one great distinction between the Celtic and Egyptian 
instruments, The latter had no ‘‘front” pillar, and it is difficult— 
notwithstanding what historians relate—to imagine that a harp 
without a pillar could produce much tone, The harps in Wales and 
in Ireland were sometimes made with two rows of strings, but about 
the end of the fourteenth century the Welsh added a third row, and 
since that time the ‘‘triple-stringed harp” has generally been con- 
sidered the national instrument of the Principality. The word 
‘*national” is, however, a wide term if it be supposed to imply that 
an instrument is indigenous, or belongs to one particular country. 
If so, I question whether any instruments in Europe can strictly 
lay claim to such a title, since most of them are of Eastern origin. 
But, considering how closely the harp has been associated with Welsh 
history, for at least seventeen centuries, I think we may with great 
propriety claim it as our own “national instrument.” Whatever we 
may think of Irish writers, it is nevertheless a fact that, as regards 
antiquity, Wales must yield to Ireland, where there is still to be seen, 
in Trinity College, Dublin, the most ancient harp in Europe, if not 
in the world. It is said to have belonged to King Brian Borromh in 
the tenth century. This, however, is not quite correct. It most 
probably was the instrument of the O’Neils, an illustrious family in 
the fourteenth century, so that it is at least five hundred years old, 
and remarkable for its elaborate workmanship. One strong reason 
for rejecting the statement ‘‘ that Wales is indebted for its music to 
Ireland” is the different mode of “playing.” The Irish harpers 
generally played the strings (made of wire) with their long finger- 
nails, but the Welsh have always “pulled the strings” (hair and 
gut) as in the present day. Indeed, it was the custom 
in Scotland and Ireland, when a harper misconducted himself, to 
punish him by cutting down his finger-nails, without which he was 
unable to play. The mode of “playing with the finger-nails” was 
not limited to Ireland, and is mentioned in the poem of ‘‘ The Horn- 
child,” a son of King Olla of Sweden, in the time of the first 
Crusade—‘ And to play on the harp with his nails sharp.” There 

18 now, probably, no model of greater interest to antiquarians and 
Welshmen, with exception of the harp in Trinity College, Dublin, 
than the one which Lady Llanover has presented to the South 
Kensington Museum, As to the claims of Ireland and Wales to the 





| 


“invention” of the harp, both are equally incorrect. All “‘ string” 
instruments may be traced to the East. If we desire to seek the 
most ancient kind of harp, we find it in the warrior’s bow ; and it is 
very probable that the sound emitted when he “‘pull’d” the string 
first suggested the idea of a ‘‘ stringed instrument.” But if we are 
to be guided by what certain historians inform us, it is quite evident 
that warriors were not the only persons who “ pull’d a long bow.” 
Brinley Richards. 
——— = 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The professional students of the London Academy of Music 
gave their annual Christmas concert at St George's Hall, on 
Friday afternoon, December 29th, under the direction of Dr 
Wylde. The programme was long, but it could hardly be 
otherwise, owing to the number of students who were naturally 
anxious to be heard. There were ten pianists (Misses Royle, 
lirica, Kate Griffiths, Chaplin, Oakey, Adam, Louis, Kate 
Rawlings; Messrs C. Trew, and G. F. Gear). Three violinists 
Misses Perkins, Laxton, and Master Cortie). One violoncellist 
(Mr Gough). Eight solo vocalists (Misses Bidwell, Landore, E. 
Webster, M. Smith, E. Villiers, Geater, Ashton, and Mr Noyes), 
besides a large number who assisted in part-songs composed by S. 
Seuderi (“Le Montanine”) and E. Philp (“Spring”). Among 
the pianists to whom special attention may be drawn were Miss 
Kate Griffiths, who played an “ Allegro,” by H. Behrens, and a 
Tarantella, by Liszt; Miss Chaplin, who gave a Nocturne by 
Chopin, and a Mazurka by Rubinstein, and Mr G. F. Gear, whose 
performance of Chopin’s Andante{Spianato and Polonaise in E 
flat, deserves the highest praise. Among the vocalists, Miss FE. 
Webster may be congratulated on her success in the 
“Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater; and Miss Landore 
for her rendering of “Tacea la notte” (Ii Trovatore). Among 
those who assisted Dr Wylde were M.M. Marlois (accompanist), 
Pollitzer and Ludwig (violinists), and Jansen (flautist). 





| 
“HE NEVER CAME!”* 


(For Music.) 


All in the glow of the sunset’s splendour, 
Calm as the peace of the dying day, 
She waits for the joy the hour will send her, 
Watches and waits till he comes that way. 
Surely her heart must have told its secret ; 
Yes, for the wild-flowers know it too ! 
And the wind comes up from the South to listen, 
The brooklet murmurs, “Ah, happy you!” 


Over the brook he will come—her lover— 
Over the bridge to the garden gate ; 

Ah, joy! for the watching will then be over, 
And never again will she have to wait! 

“ Only a year since we both have parted ! 
“Only a year!” she murmurs low; 

“ Only a year,” the flower-bells whisper ; 
Was ever a year so loth to go? 


Why are the shadows so swiftly falling ? 
Why has the night-wind grown so chill ? 
Why does the name her lips are calling 
Echo and die in the silence still ? 
* * * * * 
The brooklet murmurs from morn till even, 
Singing, “I care not for doubt or pain ;” 
But the light has died in the far-off heaven ; 
The wild-flowers whisper: “He never came!” 


* Copyright. Rita, 











MILAN. —The season was inaugurated at the Scala by Les Hugue- 
nots. Signora Fossa, as Valentine, Signore Gayarre and Merly, as 
Raoul and Marcel, were applauded. The orchestra, under Signor 
Faccio, and the chorus, were excellent. 

AMSTERDAM.—At the first of the Musical Performances for Ladies, 
founded by M. Henri Coenen, the great attraction was Herr Joachim, 
who performed, alone, a pradmwer by Spohr, and the ‘‘ Ungarische 
Weisen” by Brahms, besides taking part in Beethoven’s Sonata, - 
47, and Bach’s Concerto in D minor am two violins and quartet. He 
was one applauded. Three days later he played at the 
Felix Meritis Society's Concert, and again excited enthusiasm, 
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At the Monday “ Pops.” 


PIANIST, 


Pranist (thinking aloud).—O Gemini! Here’s Académus ! I must 


mind my pedals, as well as my P’s and Q’s, 
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[A pause.] 
PIANIsT (inwardly reflecting).—Voici, il me semble, le beau de la 
chose. I must play for Académus, sans pedal. 


¢ p ic) rr _—_ 
2 bg el 
ae c. a Ul 
; ie oe 


Doke e molto legato. 


PIANIST (inwardly).—I don’t want pedal for my effects. Blow 
pedal ! (puts down pedal). Essipoff keeps down pedal all through 
‘*Waldstein ” (takes off pedal). Blow pedal ! 


Z +--+ F-— — &e. 
ry ra = 
Sempre pianissimo e legato. 

oer (Puts down both pedals,—Great applause. ) 





























CRITIC, 
(Looking at Pianist’s right pedal foot)}—Now, we shall hear, 








AcADEMUS (makes signal to ‘‘ Greater Cape”’).—If Eng 
could play like that. 


GREATER CAPE (signals).—They have no accent. 
ACADEMUS (signals).—What wrong octaves they play ! 


GREATER CAPE (misunderstanding signal).—If they would use the 
pedal, like Rubinstein. 


AcaDEMus (signals).—Now you can hear what’s meant, without 
pedals. 


GREATER CAPE (misunderstanding signal).—He knows how to use 
both pedals. 


AcapeEmvts (signals).—Doesn’t he mind his Q’s ? 
GREATER CAPE (zu fuss).—Ah ! and his P’s! 
[Exit GREATER CAPR, 
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CHOPIN’S NATIONALITY. 


Py a letter, a fac-simile of part of which 
appears in the present number of the 
Musical World, Schumann reminds his friend 
Zuccalmaglio, at that time living with Prince 
Gortschakoff at Warsaw, of a promise to write 
some notes on the early life of Chopin for the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Schumann’s paper. 
That this promise has ever been fulfilled the 
present writer is not aware; but with the de- 
sirability of such in formation he became im- 
pressed vividly, when engaged some time ago 
in giving an account of Chopin’s life for the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
The difficulties of Chopin’s biographer begin 
indeed before the composer’s birth, which 
birth, by the way, took place in 1809, and 
not, as Chopin, and, after him, Liszt, erro- 
neously stated, in 1810. But I was referring 
to another point. It always seemed strange 
to me that the most national composer in all 
musical literature should have been uncon- 
nected by any tie of blood relationship with 
the race whose characteristics strike us in 
every note of his music. Yet such appeared 
to be the case according to the ordinary sources 
of information. Fétis, the blunderer par ex- 
cellence, unhesitatingly speaks of “ sa (Chopin’s) 
famille Francaise @origine,” and we read to a 
similar purport in the late Herr Mendel’s 
more trustworthy Musikalisches Conversations- 
Lewikon, Even Liszt has fallen into the same 


The Fragment of Schumann's Vetter. 


[Let George Grove, early and late of the Crystal Palace (early, always welcome 
—late, always craved for), 
New Year’s greetings of his old and attached friend, Digh{ep JPeterg.] 


ponder this, and hereby receive the affectionate 








mistake ; for a mistake it after all turns out to 
be, as the believers in “the national element in music” and 
in Darwinism generally will be glad to learn. Inquiries 
made on the subject, and eagerly taken up by Chopin’s com- 
patriots in London, have led to the following results, trans- 
mitted to me by the kindness of my friend, Mr A, J. Hipkins. 
All the facts are derived from Polish sources, 

It appears, then, that Chopin’s father was born about 1770, 
at Nancy, in Lorraine, and was brought up by one of the 


numerous Poles who had followed the fortunes of their king | 
At an early age he went to Warsaw, | 
He was | 


Stanislas Leszezynski. 
and obtained a captain’s commission in the army. 
present at the siege of Praga, ending in the storming of the 


| 


city by Suwaroff (1794), and nearly lost his life on the | 


occasion. 
Frederic Count Skarbka, and it was at his house that he 
became acquainted with Justinia Krzyzzanowska, a Polish 
lady of noble birth but poor circumstances, whom he married in 
1806, Three daughters, Louisa, Isabella, and Amelia, all 
subsequently connected with Polish literature, and one son, 
Frederic, the composer, were the issue of this union. 
By the mother’s 
of Polish 
many other philosophers before and after him, 
is from the maternal parent that genius and its peculiarities 
are inherited. But even the French nationality, although 
not the French birth of Chopin’s father, seems doubtful. For, 
according to one account, he was the grandson of a Polish 
courtier in King Stanislaus’ suite. Nicolas Chopin died (some 
readers may care to know) at Warsaw, in 1844 or ’45, being 
at the time professor of French in the Lyceum of that city. 
Chopin’s mother survived the composer by many years, dying 
as late as 1861. 

A work on Chopin in the Polish language, by M, A. 


After the partition of Poland he was tutor to | 


side Chopin is therefore undoubtedly | 
origin, and, according to Schopenhauer, and | 
it | 





| & [Though Swedish, not Jenny Lind. 
| Christine Nilsson. 


Szule, was published at Posen in 1873, and a second edition 
is spoken of. The publication, announced by a German 
firm, of the composer’s letters to his sister will be looked 
forward to with the greater interest, as she was almost his 
only correspondent ; for Chopin had a horror of writing to 
strangers, and would frequently rush from one end of Paris 


_ to the other, rather than answer an invitation to dinner by a 


line of writing. Francis Hverrrr. 


—o—— 


The Birthnest of x Rightingale. 











What Nightingale, then? 
Ah! somebody told you.u—D. }p.] 





Tue difference between allopathy and homeopathy is that, under 
the former system you are killed, and, under the latter, you are 
allowed to die. hen his mother-in-law is sick, Lavender Pitt 
invariably calls in an allopath, 
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Tempora Hutantur, Returned from Baprenth. 


Tout est pour le mieux dans ce meilleur des mondea possibles, 


ie ” 
POR AL LILES SETS LE BRR vp 
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Hotel de Russie, Frankfort. 


Dr Cuerse.—I said you would never again move away from here. 

ALDERMAN DovsLrnopy.— Well, the Drexels are such good fellows, 
and I’m a heavy traveller. 

Dr Cuezse.—But how did you get back from Bayreuth ? 

-ALDERMAN DovusLEBopy. I walked. I was hungry, and wanted 
more flesh on my bones. I rested at Wurzburg and Bamberg, eating 
on the road. 

Dr Cuegse.— You have doubled yourself. 

ALDERMAN DovusLezsopy.—I can’t help that. I’m a heavy 
traveller. 

Dr Cuersz.—Wagner, no doubt, asked you treble price for 
admission? 

ALDERMAN DovsLEBopy,—-I found room, paid £135, and applauded 
Tetralogy. 

Dr CurEse.—But why do the nations so furiously rage together ? 

ALDERMAN DovsLesopy.—And why do the people imagine a vain 
thing ? 

Dr CHEESE.—Qui sait? We have outlived it. 

ALDERMAN DovBLEBopY.—Who knows? Embrace me, Cheese ! 


| ; 
| The Mental Strain. 
By Dr... . AUTHOR OF.. 
(Repeated ly desire.) 
I often wonder what I am, 
And what I yet may be; 
An elephant, an ape, a ram, 
A buzzard, or a flea? 
My aching heart, my puzzled brain, 
Cannot support this mental strain. 





And yet were I to choose my lot, 
And say I'd be an eel, 
Would that be happiness or not ? 
Should I contented feel ? 
My aching heart, my puzzled brain, 
Cannot support this mental strain. 
Danephplin. 


* The names are too long for insertion unless charged as 
an advertisement, 


‘Why do the nations so furiousl same tencther : h 
people imagine a vain thing?’ y rage together ; and why do the 
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Wodern Paganini the Elder at the Promenades. 


—— 




















Mopern Pacanrni THE ExLpEr.—Modern Paganini the Younger plays with his bow-arm too far from the body. His bow 
is too long, and he buttons up his coat, 
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Modern Pagunini the Pounger at the Promenades. 
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Mopekn Paganini THe Youncur.—Modern Paganini the Elder plays with his bow-arm too near the body. His bow is 
too short, and he can’t button up his coat, 
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Musical World Rallads. 


(By our Special Cockney.) 


A Ballud of Baproot, 


(Rote on Chrissmus Heev.) 


The Prollog. 
Ho ! ’ark’n, gents and ladies hall, 
Let me yer heers delite, 
Vith both atrew aw pretty tale, 
Fes’ sooted for to-nite. 


I haint a goin’ 2 sing 2 u, 
Ov turkees an’ rost beef ; 
Nor yet ov “ drains” an “ goes,” as brings 
So menny chaps 2 greef. 
My mews it his a cut abuv 
That werry low affatr, 
An has 2 do vith peece on herth, 
Vich haingels sung in hair. 


Ho! peece on herth is werry nice, 
So’s char-e-t likevise; 

And brutherly luv—it makes me lift 
My wision 2 the skies. 

Then ’ark’n, gents and ladies hall, 
I vill yer heers delite, 

Vith both a trew an pretty tale, 
Fes’ sooted for to-nite. 


The Ballun. 


It wos a Sur Nite Benny Dick 
Oo 2 Bayroot did go; 

But vere that his, and vy’e vent, 
This poet do not no. 


’E starts for Bayroot, hany ’ow, 
An 2 hisself ses’e, 
“ My deer old chum, the Habby List, 
Z sartenly shall c.” 
Vich grately did rejice the sole 
Ov this ere good Sur Nite, 
Oo’d rayther kiss a 100 chaps 
Than wollop vun in fite. 


“O Habby List, O Habby List,” 
So on the rode’e mews d, 

“A menny ear agone it his 
Since u and hi wos yews'd 


“2 brekfust, dine and sup (hi pade) 
In deer old Lundun town ; 

An werry fond u wos 0 me, 
Aw kost me menny a krown. 


“ But that’s not neethur’ere nor there; 
t luv'd u like a bruther, 

An wot wos mine wos yourn, as tho’ 
The heach’e vos the huther. 


“So, ven t meats u at Bayroot, 
Wot’s yourn it vill be mine, 

An’ glasses not a fu well drink 
Ov rale hold Farmun wine.” 


This Nite 2 Bayvoot gits at lenth— 
“Ho! veer is Habby List 2” 

’e hasked ov a long ’aird cove 
Vith big books hin’ is fist. 

The cove’e fust took hoff ’is’at 
Then sollumly did say, 

“In Wagginer’s 'ouse that’eve grate man 
I’ve seed this blessed day.” 


2 Wagginer’s’ouse vithhout a-doo 
Nite Benny Dick did start, 

AW hat the frunt dore boldly nock'd 
Althd vith flutt rin’ art, 





The ’ousemaid hup the hairy cums, 
“ Oo did u vant?” ast she. 
“ The Habby List,” says Benny Dick ; 
“ Ho! sho’im hunto me.” 


That nice young maid made for 2 speek, 
But there wos not no need, 

Cos Habby List’e’erd the woice, 
An’ 'asted hout vith speed. 


“ My Benny Dick! my Benny Dick! 
Ho! fall upon this brest.” 

Then heach unto the huther run 
(The pictur tells the rest). 


An’ ’ere it must lay down my pen 
To vipe avay a teer, 

(The ’ousemaid shoodn’t veep alone, 
The pretty little deer ; 


Vich she did cry most copeyuslee 
All hat the tutching site, 

Nor hon the pictur can u look 
Vithout a blub downrite.) 


Ow these’ere gents they ’ob-a-nobl'd, 
Ts heasy 2 suphose ; 

And it wos preshus late afore, 
From Wagginer’s wine they rose. 


But ore sich things, in frendship’s name, 
I’m bound 2 dror a wail, 

Espeshly has they don’t consarn 
The moral ov my tail. 


Lich moral hevrybody nose 
As vell as’is own bruther— 
The chap as does vun jolly turn, 
Desarves 2 git another. 


Now long liv Sur Nite Benny Dick, 
Likevise the good Habby ; 

And ven they nex do meet and kiss, 
May hi b there 2 ¢. 


Che Heppplog. 
(2 b Red hafter Chrissmus. ) 


The c’s-on ov good will bein’ past, 
i don’t mind tellin’ u, 

That sum chaps vont beleeve my tail, 
But ses it his a“ doo.” 


“ The pretty ’ousemaid didn’t veep, 
Nor did the waters flow 

Ov Benny Dick and Habby List, 
As u’ave tride to show. 


“ Instid ov that the good Habby, 
In axents werry cold, 
Sed honly to’ts frend,‘ Sur Nite, 
U're gitting to look hold’ 


But hi the crammer vont take hin, 
The hopposite, i no it; 
And hif u vont beleeve i'm rite, 
The picter’s ere to sho it. 
a. 8. 


—o-—— 


Origin of ubobe Zap. 


[The touching meeting between Abbé Liszt and Sir Julius 
Benedict at Bayreuth took away attention, for a time, even from 
the Tetralogy itself. If the Tagblatt (Daily Blague) may be 
credited, Liszt, on perceiving Benedict, fell upon his (Benedict’s) 
neck, and wept, like Joseph at the sight of his brethren, who came 
to Egypt for bread and got it, whereas Sir Julius (and many 
others) got neither bread nor wine in the city of the Margraves. 
But then the “reciprocity” must have consoled Benedict (and 
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The Mecting of the Waters. 


(Touching Hpisode at Bayreuth, August 12, 1876.) 








*© Tears, inle tears” (Tennyson). 


azeppa (a tear).—Orestes ! 

t JPeter.—Pylades ! 
WMazeppa (two or three tears).—Damon ! 
St Peter (a tear).—Pythias ! 
Wazeppa (many tears).—Nisus ! 
St peter (one tear more).—Euryalus ! 
Waszeppa (a pool of tears).—My Abel! 
@t Jeter (no more tears to spare).—My——Cain ! 

[Hxeunt severally—much affected. 


In ‘the next column will be found a letter from Mazeppa to 
St Peter, explaining the nature of an interview the interest 
attached to which (Siegfried being postponed) arrested attention 
for an entire midsummer’s day from the Tetralogy. Nothing else 
was talked about at Ackermann’s. One hundred barrels of beer 
were quaffed; and at 3 o'clock a.m. there was scarcely a dry eye, 
Hanslick and Wolf weeping copiously. More beer was demanded, 
but no more was to be had, 


















Autograph Petter from Franz Mazeppa to St Peter. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES'’S HALL. 
NINETEENTH SEASON, 


Drrector—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


THE THIRTEENTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 8, 1877. 


To commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 





1876-7. 





Programme, 
PART I. 

DIVERTIMENTO, in B flat, for two violins, viola, two horns, and 
violoncello—MM. Straus, L. Rigs, ZERBINI, WENDTLAND, 
STANDEN, and PIATTI ... ‘ae oan oe a one le 

SONG, ‘‘ Willst du dein Herz mir schenken”—Mdlle THEKLA 
FRIEDLANDER nin a ame oar — nese as 

SONATA APPASSIONATA, in F minor, Op. 57, for pianoforte 
alone—Mdlle MARIE KREBS ... — ise Ae aie we. Beethoven, 


Mozart. 


Bach. 


PART II. 
SONATA, in F major, Op. 5, No.1, for pianoforte and violoncello 
—Madlle Martz Kress and Signor PIArTI... ene cos Be: —- 
. “ Der Jiingling an die Quelle” sh ... Schubert. 
SONGS { a lle Dea “i “mn ae ek one .. Schumann, 
Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLANDER. 
QUARTET, in O major, Op. 50, No, 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (first time)—MM. Srravus, L. Ries, ZERBINI, 
and PIATTI «. Haydn, 


Conductor se .. Sir Jutivus BENEDICT. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 13, 1877. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 








jProgramme. 


QUARTET, wm G minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdlle MARIE KREBS, MM, STRAUS, ZERBINI, and 
PIATTI ans vas eae aos a oes ne me ... Mozart. 

AIR, ‘‘ Adelaide”—Mr Stms REEVES _... Pes ns, cng ... Beethoven, 

SONATA PATHETIQUE, in C minor, Op. 13, for pianoforte alone 
—Mdlle MARIE KREBs ... he Ae a a a ... Beethoven, 

SERENADE, ‘‘ Awake, awake”—Mr 81ms REEvEs (Violoncello 
obbligato—Signor Pratt) — ie Fz es isi .. Piatti. 

OCTET, in F, Op. 166, for two violins, viola, violoncello, double 
bass, clarionet, French horn, and bassoon (by desire)—MM. 

Srravs, L. Rres, ZERBINI, LAZARUS, WENDTLAND, WINTER- 
BOTTOM, REYNOLDS, and PIATTI . oon oa ca ... Schubert, 
Conductor ... "4 . Sir Juttus Beveprcr. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S. C. (Boulogne).—The verses received and admired. Have you 
received Stilton and admired? Not an inch to spare this week. 

Mr Baker ButcHER BAkeR.—Mr Baker need be under no appre- 
hension. While there are Groves and Menns (plural for Manns) at 
Sydenham, Ursa Minor will be just as well looked to as Ursa Major, 
Cape Horn as Cape Goodhope, Mr Baker Butcher Baker as Mr 
Butcher Baker Butcher. If not, let our correspondent address Mr 
Wilkinson, one of the most courteous and agreeable of managers. 

PHENICOPTER.—Inquire of Mr and Mrs Allen, at the Queen’s 
(most comfortable) Hotel, Leeds. The festival of 1877 will be an 
enormous success. Think only of that adorable Yorkshire chorus ! 

Dr Snipz.—If, in his Alcestis, Mr Henry Gadsby has followed 
in the path laid down by Mendelssohn, he has shown that he knows 
how to tread it firmly. 

Srpey Ham.—No. The Winkians of North Malvern are not a 
branch of the Muttonians of the King and Beard. Their's is not an 
10 U club, but an I don’tOU club. The chief members of the 
Committee are Admiral Wink (Chairman) ; Dr Silent Ward (Hon. 
Sec.); Mr John Harmony Bucephalus Evans (who sings a capital 





song) ; Mr Dally (always too late at the meetings); Mr Browning 
(not the poet) ; Mr Pidcock (pet of the Assizes) ; Mr Martin Luther | 
Lucy (of the Outland Revenue) ; three mediums ; three ghosts ; and | 
—a—Mr Alchemyst Mellor (of the Plains). Besides, Field Marshal | 
Generalissimo Ap’Mutton, like Othello, cares not greatly for music 
that may be heard ; while Admiral Wink, when not conversing with 
Rozinante Charley, in the paddock, looking at Saturn’s Ring through 
the telescope, destroying hornets, killing red spiders (and grapes as 
well) in his conservatory, reading Tristram Shandy, or taking a glass 
with Farmers Point and Stiff at mine host Fuggle’s, on market-day 
in Worcester, is perpetually playing the accordion, to the tune of 
‘My old wife’s a good old crittur,” composed and sung by Dr. 
Sanders (much to the delight of Mama, Aunty, and Cinderella, who 





listen outside), 


MARRIAGE. ; 

On the 16th December, at St Mary Abbots, Kensington, by the 
Rev. E. F. N. Smith, Epwarp Witi1am, son of E. Lance, Esq., of 
Balham, to Puape Exizaperu, daughter of A. J. Phasey, of Her 
Majesty’s private band. na 








DEATHS. ‘ 
On December 18, at 16, Devonshire Street, Kensington, RoBErt 
Gurtot, Professor of Music (composer of “The Rose will cease to 


blow,” and other popular songs), aged eighty-two. 
On January the let, at Burton's Court Lodge, SARAH WILLIAMS, 


organist of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 


NOTICE. 
*.* The Index of the Contents of “ The Musical World” for 
1876 will be printed in the course of Fanuary next. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musical Wor.pts at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

With this number of the Musica, Worup Subseribers will receive 
si.cteen pages extra. 


Che Nlusical World, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1877. 




















Some time after Bayventh. 


(At the ‘* King and Beard.”) 


Mr DisHLey Perers, Sen.—We must inquire into this, 

Mr Disutry Peters, Jun.—The less said the better. 

Mr Persrs, Szn.—Why ? 

Mr Peters, Jun,—Ah ! there's the point ! 

Mr Perers, Szen.—I thought so ! 

(A pause.) 

Mr Persrs, Sen.—Have you come across Sidey Ham lately ? 

Mr Peters, Jun.—No. 

Mr Perers, Sex.—Or Baylis Boil ?—or Purple Powis? 

Mr Peters, Jun.—Not since Bayreuth. 

Mr Peters, Sen.—I thought as much. This quest of the 
Niblung’s Ring greatly resembles the quest of the Sancgreal, 
— - King Arthur with only his weary elbows on the Table 

oun 

Mr Perers, Juy.—There was the Queen. 

Mr Perers, Sen.—Guenever! She was ever a Ginkhe 0 

to 


| Launcelot. Notasoul now comes to the 10 U Club, limi 


non-liquidators. The hundred and fifty Muttonians are like the 
hundred and fifty knights of the Round Table—all dispersed ! 
Mr Peters, Jun.—Alas |! 
(A pause.) 
Mr Perers, Szx.—I've done nothing but read Schopenhauer since 
they went in quest of the Ring. 
Mr Perers, Jun.—With Francis Hueffer’s 
Peters, Szn.—Well, yes. 


(A pause.) 


glossary ? 


‘ 
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Mr Perers, Jun.—I suppose Dannreuther was Percival ? 

Mr Perers, Szn.—Yes, and ‘C, A. B.” was Bors. 

Mr Persrs, Jun.—Both were tempted of devils, in the shape of 
fair women ? 

Mr Perers, Sen.—Yes ; and both felt uneasy. 

Mr Perers, Jun.—Who, then, was Galahad ? 

Mr Peters, Szen.—Why, Francis Hueffer, of course. 

Mr Peters, Jun.—But what of Académus ? 

Mr Perers, Sen.—He was Hueffer’s squire—Sancho to the Wag- 
nerian Don Quixote, who worships R. W. (in his fancy), as Quixote 
de la Mancha (in his fancy) worshipped Dulcinea del Toboso. 

(A Pause.) 
Mr Pzrsrs, Jun.—I’d rather be Dramuziando, the Moor. 
Mr Peters, Sen.—The dwarf? Give me Galaor, the brother of 


Mr Peters, JuN.—He was a lover of all ladies—like Gawaine, 
the nephew of King Arthur—— 

Mr Perers, Sen.—According to Walter Scott; but, according to 
Malory, Gawaine was chiefly a lover of apples. 

Mr Perers, Jun.—I compare Gawaine with Coventry Fish, Wil- 
helmj with Siegfried, and Joseph Joachim with Launcelot of the 


Lake. 
(A Pause.) 

Mr Prrers, Sen.—Any news about the reporter we sent to 
Bayreuth ? 

{x Peters, JuN.—Thaddeus Egg ? 

Mr Peters, Szn.—He promised us a lay, in four fyttes, about the 
Tetralogy. Butit has not turned up. No single line has come to 
the King and Beard. 

(Enter Waiter with letter.) 

Mr Perers, Jun.—What’s this ?—From Dr Wind. He has blown 
open the envelope. 

Mr Perers, Szen.—As usual. (reads) :— 


Che Legend of Bayreuth. 
FYTTE I. 
PROLOGUE. 
Now listen hunto me, hall you 
As likes a rummy start ; 
Cos hi a werry curous tale 
Hinten’ for to himpart. 
And ’taint a short’un neither, mind, 
But, bless’ee, never fear, 
Hi shan’t break down while blokes like you 
Stands freely pots o’ beer. 
FYTTE I. 
THe Mission. 
D'ye see, I’ve got two hedditors, 
And vun’s a merry chap, 
Who luvs ’is joke, also ’is glass, 
But do not pay a rap. 
The hother cove ’e ’olds the purse, 
And minds the “ subs” an’ “ads ;” 
But, ho! haint 'e a downy vun ! 
Ha, jist about, my lads. 
Vell, these ‘ere chaps they comes to me— 
“ Now, Speshul, hup an’ go,” 
Ses Number Vun, a takin’ snuff, 
“ Hunto the Bayrooth Show.” 
Then Number Two he vinks at Vun— 
“*Ere’s flimsy for ten pound— 
Vich lib’ral ’tis—to pay yer vay 
Hon that ’ere jolly round.” 
“Old ’ard,” ses hi, “hi never buy 
A pig wot's in a poke. 
Vere is this Bayrooth? wot's the show ? 
I haint yet quite a moke.” 


Mr Perers, Jun.—Well, go on. 

Mr Peters, Sen.—That’s all. ‘ 

Mr Perers, Juy.—Why, he’s never been. I always said you 
couldn’t depend on Egg. 

Mr Peters, Szn.—I gave you the ten pounds he agreed to go for. 

Mr Pzrers, Jun.—'T wasn’t enough to pay his railway, to say 
nothing of his bye-drinks. 

Mr ERS, SeN.—Then, I su e, he didn’t go? 

Mr Peters, Jun.—Not he. He ‘‘haint yet quite a moke.” 

Mr Peters, Sen.—Then what’s he done with the money ? 

Mr Peters, Jun.—He’s spent it, of course, in his own way. 

Mr Peters, Szen.—About Liszt and Benedict ? 

Mr Perers, Jun.—That’s all right, T’other chap and Lyall the 


Limner went together. 





Episodes on Change. 









sO 


Dr Suippine (hastily).—Define me E. D. 

Dr Quince (hastily).—Abgerhamtehueffe. 

Dr Suiprine (hastily).—Define me ‘‘C, A. B.” 

Dr Quince (hastily).—Abgerhamtedannreutherheuffe. 

Dr Supping (hastily).—Define me Académus. 

Dr Quince (hastily). —Abgerhamtedannreutheurercabhueffe. 


(Orchestra close at hand.) 


\ to 


f 






Sir FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 

“© My eyes! That begins promising !” 

Dr Surprinc.—Heu cauda ! 

Dr Quince. —Cave canem ! 

[Exeunt, with somersaults, precipitately to Keller. 
At KELLER. 

Dr Surprinc.—‘‘ Saved !”—Define me Schuré. 

Dr Quince.—A squash. Cost me twenty-five francs. Knew less 
of Wagner than before. Give me Hueffer ! 

Dr SuipPine (aside).—Give me Hanslick ! 


(Orchestra hard by.) 











Drs SHIPPING AND Quince.—Ohe! Haau! Whoop! Help ! Toot- 
manyoso! Help ! Schott-Wolf of the Volsungs ! 
Dr Sutrrinc.—O! By Abbs! 
Dr Quixce.—O! By Adnung! [Rush off precipitately to Potsdam, 
Ar PorspaM. 
Botu.—Saved ! 


Sir PetTrpace oF WINCHELSEA. 
“* My hair! Here’s ago!” 





Drs SHIPPING AND QurxoE(in consternation). —To Italy ! ‘‘Entrons 
" (Carpet bage and off. 


par le Piémont !” 


SOCIO ee TERE te 
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Pantomime, no Pantomime. 


N many respects, alas! in far too many, we may apply to 
ourselves the oft-quoted, well-worn, but still serviceable, 
line— 
“Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis.” 


As the rapid years rolled on, we have grown too sober 
and sedate for the tastes of our boyhood and youth, just as 
we have waxed too big for the skeleton suit in which our 
juvenile limbs were encased, what time knickerbockers were 
unknown, and young gentlemen’s necks surrounded by a 
feeble and most irritating imitation of the Elizabethan ruff. 
We have long since ceased, when caught in the rain, to walk 
from preference, with a happy ignorance of rheumatism and 
a contempt for colds, through all the puddles we can find, a 
practice we once invariably adopted to the consternation of 
our nurse, whose powers of remonstrance were utterly insuf- 
ficient to restrain us from revelling in our duck-like pro- 
pensities. We no more yearn for snowballing, nor delight in 
cricket under a tropical sun, with the thermometer marking 
some abnormal number of degrees, and impressing on a 
celebrated firm of opticians the propriety of calling public 
attention to the fact by an advertisement headed—How hot 
it has been! The charms of snapdragon have paled before 
our repugnance for the sticky digital feeling which is the 
inevitable result of the pastime in question. We pass by 
sweetstuff shops with proud indifference to toffey and brandy- 
balls. We are callous to magic-lanterns, and prefer a seat in a 
hansom, or even an omnibus, to a ride on a donkey. This is 
fortunate for the donkey, considering that our whilom slim 
form has attained a bulk which turns the scale at—but why 
trouble the reader with superfluous figures? In one respect, 
however, we have remained unchanged. We are as fond of 
a Pantomime as we were on the neyer-to-be-forgotten dank, 
delightful, slushy, delicious, misty, drizzly, supremely happy 
night, when a rumbling, crazy hackney coach, redolent of 
damp straw, suggestive of decayed aristocratic grandeur, and 
driven by a huge great-coat, or wrap-rascal, with innumerable 
capes and a man somewhere inside them, conveyed us to the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane that we might witness, for the 
first time, one of our favourite entertainments. 

We can pardon a contempt for Pantomime in young 
gentlemen fresh from school, and engaged in battling through 
an apprenticeship of great bodily anguish while attempting to 
learn the noble art of smoking, or “ men”—of eighteen or 
nineteen—at college, who consider it is the correct thing to 
fuddle their brains with vile, adulterated concoctions at wine 
parties, and create a disturbance in a Music Hall on the 
evening after a University Boat Race. But we have no 
respect for the pompous prigs of a more advanced age who 
express a dignified horror at the absurdity of Pantomine, and 
grandiloquently dilate upon its childishness. Poor dullards! 
They entirely ignore the truth of the saying, Dulce est desipere 
in loco, and think to earn a reputation for superior sense while 
most lamentably displaying their utter want of it. However, 
they are in a minority, and long may they remain so. Had 
Pantomime no other recommendation, we still should stand 
up for it, because it is able, for a short time at least, to 
bridge over the torrent of ‘lime and take us back to those 
blissful days when Christmas was associated in our boyish 
minds only with visions of turkeys, plum-pudding, mince 
pies, Harlequin and Clown, undisturbed by the dread of in- 
digestion, and unalloyed by the consciousness of impending 
Christmas bills. 

But then a Pantomime should really be a Pantomime in 
the genuine sense of the word. It must not resemble Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet omitted. Of late years this objec- 





tionable resemblance has been gradually becoming more and 
more unmistakable. Just as Captain Titus, under the pseudo- 
nym of William Allen, proved, to his own satisfaction, though 
to anything but that of his Highness, the Lord Protector, an 
original theory epitomised, as: Killing no Murder, it would 
not be very difficult now-a-days to establish another theory, 
to wit that of: Pantomime no Pantomime. Our cherished 
entertainment, with its present long and elaborate opening 
and its stunted harlequinade, reminds us each successive 
season more strikingly of that disagreeably natural, or, rather, 
unnatural, production, a hydrocephalous child, all head and no 
body. We have not a word to say against our scenic artists. 
On the contrary, we are proud of them. We yield to none 
in our admiration of the wondrous talent which has rendered 
the name of William Beverly famous; we gaze with de- 
light upon the marvels due to the brushes of such men as 
Calleott, O’Connor, Brew, Hawes Craven, and others. 
But there is in all things a limit which it is unwise to 
overstep. The painter’s brush, aided by coloured fires, Dutch 
metal, and elaborate machinery, has too great a share, to 
please us, in the composition of modern Pantomime. This was 
not so when Stanfield, Grieve, Marinari Roberts, and Telbin— 
no despicable limners, it must be allowed—first reigned 
supreme in the scene-room. We are sorry it should be so 
now. Let us, by all means, have good scenery—and with our 
eminent living painters good scenery is a matter of course— 
but do not let the Pantomime be forgotten amid the scenic 
splendour, like Jinks’s Baby amid the enthusiasm of the 
meeting nominally convened in the poor little wretch’s behalf. 
If, too, we are not mistaken, the public are beginning to have 
rather too much of Crystal Abodes of Fairy Bliss, Homes of 
the Mountain Sprite and the Sunlit Realms of Roseate De- 
light, Caverns of Magic Gems, and Corruscating Glades in- 
habited by Queens of the Rippling Streamlets, in all of which 
every object visible to the audiences slowly, and not always 
smoothly, unfolds, without the slightest rhyme or reason, into 
something else. Toujours perdrix is, in the long run, apt to 
make one desire a change of diet. ‘The celebrated Pantomime 
of Mother Goose, produced on the 26th December, 1806, at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, was played for ninety-two 
successive nights, a run almost equal, considering the differ- 
ence between then and now, to the run of Our Boys at the 
Vaudeville. The performance on the eighty-second night, for 
the joint benefit of the Clown, Grimaldi—* Joe Grimaldi ”— 
and the Harlequin, Bologna, brought in the sum of six 
hundred and seventy-nine pounds. Yet A/other Goose boasted 
of no splendid scenery or showy dresses, There was not even 
aspangle in it, with the exception of those which decked 
the harlequin’s jacket, and even they were within an ace of 
not being sewn on, Might not a return be made to the old 
system? Why does not some manager venture on the experi- 
ment? We fancy that, if he did so, he would have no cause 
to mourn over the result, 

We may be told that, to carry out this idea, we should have 
to begin by finding our Clown, as Mrs Glasse informed 
her patrons that a preliminary step to certain culinary 
operations was first to catch their hare, and that good 
Clowns are now almost as extinct as the dodo. We feel in- 
clined to doubt this. We believe that the usual law of de- 
mand and supply holds even in the article of good Clowns. 
We do not expect soon to come across another Grimaldi, who 
was pronounced by John Philip Kemble the best low comedian 
of a period renowned for exceptionally clever and unctuous 
low comedians, and who seems to have possessed unlimited 
power over his audience. In one Pantomime he was intro- 
duced begging a pie from a pieman. The simple expression, 
May 1?” with the accompanying look and action, was in- 
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imitable, and one of the finest pieces of acting ever witnessed. 
Whether he had to rob a till or open an oyster, imitate a 
chimney sweep or ape a dandy, grasp a red-hot poker, take 
snuff, sneeze, make love, mimic a tragedian, cheat his master, 
pick a pocket, beat a watchman, or nurse a child, he did it in 
so admirably humorous and extravagantly natural a manner 
that the effect was irresistible. But, though we may, as 
already observed, not soon be blessed with a second Grimaldi, we 
may have successors in some degree worthy to wear the mantle 
of which we have heard so much. To do so, however, we must 
acknowledge the principle that something more than mere 
grimacing or tumbling is indispensable to constitute a good 
Clown. The Clown is the modern representative of the 
mediseval jester. He should not be an acrobat or a con- 
tortionist, but a satirist who takes advantage of his privileged 
position to shoot folly as it flies, and hold up cant and humbug 
to ridicule and contempt. Shakspere says : 


“ This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit.” 


Clown, if deserving his name, is entitled to much higher 
rank in the aristocracy of the stage than that now assigned 
him. 

We might say a great deal more on the subject, but our 
want of space warns us to conclude. Let managers think 
over, between this and next Christmas, the suggestion we 
have thrown out—for it is only a suggestion—and restore to 
Clown, with Columbine, Harlequin, and Pantaloon, the 
other members of the merry quartet, something of their 
former importance. Then, and not till then, shall we cease 
to lament the state of things summarised in the words: 
Pantomime no Pantomime. J. V. Bz 

mints 


To Dr Abraham Sadoke Silent. 


ESPECTED MUTTONIAN,—Gone back a quarter of a 
century—thanks to “ Higher Development,” the “ Three 
R's,” Lenore, Mazeppa, &c., &e. Guiseppe Verdi’s Aida was 
no go ; Bach’s Mass in B minor vainly endeavoured to stop the 
tide; and Rubinstein played, now like Jehu, furiously, now like 
Orpheus, with unheard-of softness. No go! One man alone can 
save us. That's Francis Hueffer. But he wont. He's got 
theories. He is a Sepheopssenhimauisert, and talked the other 
night with the Sage of Southwark. No go! Tannhduser 
showed up a doubtful troubadour and a doubtfuller pilgrim, 
who loved Venus better than he loved Elizabeth. Nogo! The 
Swan of Lohengrin came and went as it did last season. We 
all applauded its coming, and we all applauded its going, as 
we had already applauded its coming and its going in 185. 
Vianesi affected a liking for Wagner; Costa sat before his 
desk and beat with imperturbable placidity. Never mind. We 
have had the Resurrection, and hope that the Leeds people will 
refrain from singing, at their next festival, “ Not for Joe!”— 
for Macfarren’s Joseph is to come out. (Look to it, good Dr 
Spark!) Costa is preparing another Joseph for Birmingham. 
A triumph for them both—say I. We have many Potiphars, 
but very few Josephs (pace Handel, and Etienne Méhul). 
The more Josephs the better.. Arabella Goddard, having been 
told that she was possessed of none of the “ divine fire,” plunged 
into the depths of the earth, and gazed beseechingly at the 
Southern Cross, hoping to catch a spark or two of the few 
sacré. Four years later she returned, approaching the in- 
strument with the unbridled “ verve” of a Rubinstein—only 
not shaking wide her yellow hair, as is the custom of that 
Meenad of the “Hammers” (Wagner). Then came Shiboob 
of the Lesser Cape, like a male ostrich, and stoutly declared 





she had no “divine fire”—not even that ‘‘ few sacré (as the 
French would say) to enlever an auditory.” Henceforth (in 
consequence of Shiboob’s disapproval), having flooded the 
country with Beethoven, &ec., she will devote herself ex- 
clusively to Thalberg, &c., at John Boosey’s Ballad Concerts; 
and whether Académus (we mean Shiboob, brother of Antar, 
destroyer of horsemen and horsewomen, hater of the pedal, 
and inspector of wrong octaves), detect “fire” in her, divine 
or the contrary, or no “fire,” “‘sacré” or the contrary, will 
not matter a straw, one spark administered to which, under 
circumstances that give to some critics “ the likeness of the 
appearance, as it were, of lamps,” might blaze into a con- 
flagration. 


—,- De. 
A —po— 


Let our singular good Académus return to Bayreuth, with 
his portheuffer, and tell us all about it—above everything 
“le beau de la chose.” Ride on the wild horse of Mazeppa, 
fill thine ears with Liszt, state thine “ absolute conviction,” 
and rejoice—O ! Académus mine!—the heart of thy prostrate 


gladiator, Simon Half. 
Half Moon Street. 
—_—0-—-——_ 
Errata. 
(Not our own, but requiring correction. ) 
CHAPTER I. 


to that excellent paper, The Monthly Musical Record—of 
which we have to thank Messrs Augener for Vol. VI. 
(1876), bound—we find the following (page 101) :— 


“On it being determined, thanks principally to the instigation 
of Mr Santley, to bring Der Fliegende Holldnder to a hearing at 
Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane, in 1872,” &c. 


Mr Santley had no more to do with the bringing out of 
Der Fliegende Hollinder than he had to do with the bringing 
out of Cherubini’s Deus Journées at Mr Rosa’s theatre. 
Quite the contrary. He played in them both. Voila tout. 

We have read on more than one occasion, in the musical 
articles of our pleasant contemporary, Figaro, that Sir 
Julius Benedict instituted the Monday Popular Concerts. 
Sir Julius Benedict had no more to do with the institution 
of the Monday Popular Concerts than ‘‘ Cherubino ” himself. 
On the contrary, Sir Julius declined to have anything to 
say to them—except as conductor, which post may he hold 
for years to come ! j ; - 

In other papers Mdlle Tietjens is credited with reviving 
Fidelio and introducing Cherubini’s A/edea at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Mdlle Tietjens had nothing to do either with the 
revival of the one or the introduction of the other. On the 
contrary. She played in both. Voila tout. 

If particulars are required, we are able to give them 
circumstantially. 4. S. Silent. 





Tur last Saturday “Popular Promenade Concert,” given by 
the Glasgow Choral Union, is announced for to-day, as usual, 
under the direction of the eminent violinist, Mr J. T. Carrodus. 





New York.—The papers speak of M. Maurice Strakosch’s plan 
of erecting a new operahouse as likely to be really carried out. 

FiorEncre.—A bust of the late Signor Luigi Scalaberni, the well- 
known manager, has been placed in the vestibule of the Teatro 
Pagliano, It is by Signor Auteri, a literary man and sculptor, 
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SCHUMANN’S LETTER. 


The letter from which we present our readers (Page 12) with a 
photograph fac-simile of the conclusion was addressed by Schu- 
mann, on the 18th November, 1837, to a friend in Warsaw, 
requesting him to write for Schumann’s periodical, Die Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik. The conclusion runs thus: 


‘Hr. Ernemann flog wie ein Schmetterling durch; wir haben 
blutwenig zusammen gesprochen. Erinnern Sie ihn vielleicht an 
sein Versprechen, mir iiber Chopin’s Jugendleben in Warschau 
einige genauere Notizen mitzutheilen Gerade dies wiirde sich gut 
in die ersten Nummern von 1838 schicken. 

‘¢Verlassen sie mich also nicht, mein verehrtester Herr und 
Freund, und geben sie mir bald ein Zeichen Ihres neuen Wohlwollens 

: ‘*Threm ergebenen 
**R, SCHUMANN.” 
[Translation. ] 

‘‘ Herr Ernemann flew through here like a butterfly ; we had con- 
foundedly little conversation together. Sige & you would take an 
opportunity to remind him of his promise of furnishing me with 
some detailed notices concerning Chopin’s youthful days in Warsaw. 
They would be the very thing for the early numbers of 1838. 

‘*Do not, then, abandon me, respected sir and friend, and give me 
soon a fresh mark of your geodwill towards 

‘© Your devoted 
“*R. SCHUMANN.” 
en 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

CaMBRIDGE Universiry.—There were five exercises for 
Doctor’s degree and twenty-two for Bachelor’s in the recent 
Cambridge musical examination. Not one of the former was 
successful; but nine of the latter were accepted, the authors going 
up for “viva voce” and written tests on Friday in last week. The 
candidates recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Music 
were H. C. Allison, J. M. Bentley, C. J. Frost, W. Lawson, 
G. Oakey, and E. C. Such. 


Mp.LuE Fernanpa TepEsca, the wonderfully promising young 
violinist, who was but recently in London, is going to Paris, to 
pursue her studies under that eminent master, M. Vieuxtemps. 
The highest hopes are entertained of this young lady, hopes which 
her already largely developed talent fully justify. 








A MEMBER Of the first form in a German High School lately 
rendered the passage : “ Natis in usum letitiea scyphis pugnare 
Thracum est,” from Horace, Book I., Ode 27: “To fight amid 
the goblets formed for pleasure is a custom of the Thracians.” On 
being requested to give a somewhat freer and more elegant 
version, he coolly said: “It is the habit of the Wagnerites to 
pitch into each other with pint pots.” That member of the first 
form did not share with his fellow-students the next holiday 
granted them by the Principal. 





THE great “ Master” and his still greater wife lately ascended 
the Capitol at Rome—we are informed by the Berlin Echo—and 
thence contemplated the landscape, clothed in the glowing rays of 
the evening sun. At last, Cosima, touched by the magnificent 
sight, boldly ventured tosay : “ Loved One, behold how splendidly 
the fiery solar orb darts its rays down on us!” Whereupon the 
Master, under the influence of sublimely presageful thoughis, 
rejoined, with a half-deprecating gesture: “O Wife of ecstatic 
bliss, the celestial spheroid darts its rays up on us!” 





Francesca D1 Rit, the poetic figure immortalised by Dante, 
appears to exercise a more than ordinary power over composers. 
Leaving out of consideration the Francoise de Rimini, by M. 
Ambroise Thomas, with words by MM. Jules Barbier and Michel 
Carré, a work which will probably be the lyric event of the Paris 
season of 1877-78, and also passing over the opera of Hermann 
Goetz, which will now remain incomplete, in consequence of the 
composer's death, there are two other operas about to be produced 
on the same subject in Italy, one by Sig. Serpieri and the other by 
Sig. Impallomani. According to the Trovatore, a Francesca da 
Rimini, composer not named, was brought out in 1829, at Venice ; 
another opera with the same title was performed at Naples, in 
1831, the composer being Sig. Staffa; and a third by Fournier- 
Gorre was played at Leghorn, in 1832, In 1887, Sig. Borgatta 





produced one at Genoa; in 1841, Sig. Devasini did the same 
thing at Milan; and, in 1843, their example was followed by Sig. 
Canetti, at Vicenza. Finally, Sig. Brancaccio closes the list wi 

a Francesca da Rimini, performed at Venice, in 1844. 


Amone the fair vocalists of the time of Swift, Bolingbroke, 
Gay, and Steele, there was a young girl, now known only as 
Clara, who attracted much attention by the sweetness and pathos 
with which she used to sing ballads. She was the original singer 
of “Black-eyed Susan,” and one or two songs afterwards intro- 
duced into the Beggars’ Opera, But she was more especially 
celebrated for having during many years been the object of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s enthusiastic admiration. On one occasion she ran 
off with some person, and Bolingbroke saw nothing of her for a 
considerable period. It was after having met her again that he 
addressed her the lines beginning :— 

‘* Dear, thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend ; 
Believe for once the lover and the friend.” 
and concluding :— 
‘To virtue thus and to thyself restor’d, 
By all admir’d, by one alone ador’d ; 
Be to thy Harry, dearest, kind and true, 
And live for him who more than died for you.” 
Having entirely lost her voice, she afterwards subsisted by the 
sale of oranges in the Court of Requests. 








Herr Kerscu, the secretary of the German Theatre in Prague, 
lately received a summons to make his appearance at the chief 
police office. He forthwith obeyed, under the impression that 
there was some question about a farce, or perhaps an operetta, 
which could not be allowed, because tending to endanger the 
safety of the State, or exercise a baneful influence as regards the 
position assumed by Austro-Hungary on the Eastern question. 
He is used to this sort of thing. A stern Official received him 
very solemnly. “ You haveupon your stage Misses who are really 
Missises,” began the Official. “That is something we cannot per- 
mit any longer.” The Secretary begged for an explanation of 
this strange and oracular utterance. “The fact is,” continued the 
representative of authority, ‘I read in the bills: ‘ Miss’ Rigol, 
whereas I know that this ‘Miss’ is a Mrs Tauber. This may lead 
to misunderstandings, the occasion for which must at once be 
abolished. Then, again, I find ‘ Miss’ Trautmann, when there is 
no such person of that name in the theatre, but only the widow of 
Count Tattenbach, who illegally calls herself Miss Trautmann. 
What is the purpose of all this masquerading? I will not men- 
tion any other cases.” In vain did the Secretary call attention to 
many popular and celebrated actresses at Vienna and elsewhere 
who always figured in the bills under the epithet: “Miss,” though 
it was well known that they had long been married. In vain the 
police ukase, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, knew no 
change; and in Prague if a lady belonging to the theatre is Mrs 
So-and-so, she is not suffered to call herself Miss Somebody-else. 





Go Arthur $. Sulliban, Esq. 
“TF.” 
(Words for Music.) 


If my love had smiled on me 
With shining brow and flashing e’e, 
I had ta’en her to my heart— 
Vow’d for aye the lover’s smart ; 
Praised her tiny, dainty hand ; 
Swore t’ obey her least command! 
Yes! this surely had been so 
If she’d smiled on me below. 

(But she didn’t !) 


If I lov’d as men have lov’d, 
Surely then my fair had prov’d 
Constant, tender, ’witching, fair— 
In her beauty past compare. 
If I bore such fire within, 
She’d be all my kith and kin ; 
I'd do what my heart approv'd, 
If I lov’d as men have lov’d. 
(But I don’t !) 
PHITTHILL-THE-Ric. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr W. H. Wesss, a clever pianist, gave his ‘‘second social 
re-union” at St George’s Hall, on Thursday evening last week, 
assisted by several well known vocalists. A feature in the concert 
was the capital singing of a new choir “‘got up” by Mr Webbe. 
After the concert Mr Webbe gave a ball, and the company dispersed 
at an early hour in the morning, well pleased with the entertain- 
ment their hospitable host had provided for them. 


On the 11th Dec, Mr George Russell gave his annual evening 
concert at the Public Hall, Croydon, with a programme worthy 
himself and the repute in which he is held. Mr Russell was assisted 
in the instrumental department by Mr Henry Holmes (violin) and 
Herr Liitgen (violoncello). Beethoven’s Trio in D and Mendelssohn’s 
in C minor were performed. The latter commenced the second part, 
when there was no interruption through late arrivals, and, conse- 
quently, being exceedingly well played, its beauties were thoroughly 
appreciated. In Schumann’s Toccata (first time in Croydon), and 

agner’s ‘‘Spinning Chorus,” arranged by Spindler, Mr Russell was 
at his best, rs further proof of his musicianly styles and mani- 
rar skill, A r Henry Holmes, in an arioso of his own and a 

ugue by Tartini, was much applauded, as was also Herr Liitzen whose 

solo was a melody by Offenbach. Miss Catherine Penna, Miss 
Bolingbroke, and Mr Shakespeare were the vocalists, The chaste 
delivery of ‘‘ Deh, vieni non tardar” by Miss Penna, whose bright 
soprano voice and — musical feeling are more and more esti- 
mated, gave general satisfaction. Two songs by Rubinstein, and Mr 
Russell's own song, ‘The Swan’s Melody,” were sung by this charm- 
ing artist no less to the unanimous approval of the audience. Miss 
Bolingbroke, in songs by ae cso and Wallace, displayed her fine 
contralto to advantage. Mr Shakespeare gave two Lieder by Schubert, 
and was encored in “I said we'll ne’er grow old” (his own compo- 
sition). Mr H. Leslie’s trio, ‘‘ Memory,” brought the entertainment 
toa close. Mr R. Beringer was the accompanist. 


Mr W. H. Hotmes gave the second of his interesting ‘‘ Pianoforte 
Concerts” on Saturday, December 30, at the Langham Hall, assisted 
by his professional pupils (including some of his class at the Royal 
Academy of Music, by permission of the Principal, Professor Mac- 
farren, Mus. Doc.), and some eminent professors. We subjoin the 
programme :—Trio, in B minor, Op. 19, for pianoforte, violin, 
and # violoncello—Miss Jenkins, Mr Henry Holmes, and Herr 
Liitgen (Ch. M. Widor); Duo, pianoforte and violoncello (MS.), 
“‘Summer Holidays, 1876,” (first time of performance)—Mr 
W. H. Holmes and Herr Liitgen (W. H. Holmes); Quartet, 
for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello — Miss Edith 
Collins, Mr Henry Holmes, Mr Hann, and Herr Liitgen 
(Friedrich Kiel); Duet, for two pianofortes—Miss Baglehole and 
Mr W. H. Holmes (Thalberg); New Song, ‘‘ Forest Violet’””—Mr 
Frank Holmes, accompanied by the Composer (C. Vaschetti) ; 
Trio, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Miss M. Harper, Mr 
Henry Holmes, and Herr Liitgen (Reinecke); Solo, pianoforte, 
‘*Song without words” (Mendelssohn) ; New Transcription (intro- 
ducing ‘‘God Save the Queen”) of the ‘‘ Galatea Waltz ”—Miss 
Florence Saunders (composed by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh) ; Song, ‘‘ Donald Gray ”—Mr Frank Holmes, words by 
F. Saunders, me (W. H. Holmes) ; Memento (G. W. Hammond) ; 
Motivo, from Elfin of the Lake; Scottish Chimes and Chimes of 
England—Mr W. H. Holmes (W. H. Holmes). We are informed 
that it is Mr W. H. Holmes’s intention to introduce at these 
concerts the following entire works (many new to this country), 
performed by his professional — (pianoforte), assisted by 
eminent artists :—Quintet (with wind instruments) by Spohr (to be 
played by Miss Buglehole, &c.); Trio, pianoforte, clarinet, and 
violoncello, by Mozart (Miss Banks, &c.); 2nd Grand Trio, piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, by Raff (Miss Chatterton, &c.) ; 
Quartet, by Kiel (Miss Collins, &c.); Trio, pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, by Ad. Blomberg (Mdlle Adéle Duflote, &c.); Trio, 
— violin, and violoncello, by Henselt (Mr Deas, &c.) ; 

onata, pianoforte and violin, by W. Taubert (Miss Field, &c.) ; 
Duet, pianoforte and “er dale Dussek (Miss Fleming, &c.); Duet, 
wee ae Aha violin, by Gade (Miss Fitch, &c.); Trio, No. 5, by 

aydn (Miss Gye, &c.) ; Trio by Lachner, Op. 45 (Miss Constance 
Harper, &c.); Trio by Reinecke (Miss M. Harper, &c.); Trio by C. M. 
Widor (Miss Jenkins, &c.) ; Trio by Beethoven (Miss McKay, &c.); Trio 
by Edward Bache (Mr Luton, &c.); Duet, pianoforte and violoncello, 
by Reissiger, Op. 147 (Miss Linton, &c.); Quartette by Brahms 
(Miss Lindsay, &c.); 2nd Grand Trio by S. Jadasshon (Miss Martin, 
&c.); Quartet by Rubinstein (Miss Pollon, &c.); Trio by Max 
Bruch, Op. 5 (Miss Thurgood, &c.); Trio by Gernsheim, Op. 8 
(Miss Florence Saunders, &c.); Quartet by Rheinberger (Miss 
Pamphillon, &c.); and Trio by R, Volkmann, Op, 5 (Mr Puddi- 
combe, &c.) 











PROVINCIAL. 


MAIDENHEAD.—At a concert given on Wednesday, Dec. 28, for 
the benefit of the National School Rooms, Herr Rosenthal pleased 
everybody by his artistic performance of two violin solos: Léonard’s 
‘‘Souvenir d’Haydn” and Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Réverie.” The Maiden- 
head Advertiser says ‘‘Herr Rosenthal’s performance was indeed 
a real treat to lovers of instrumental music.” 


Batu.—On Boxing-night, Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus was pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal—the principal characters by Miss 
Helen Cresswell, Lamartine; Messrs Arthur Davley, Cartright, 
Lionel Hood, and David Honeysett. The incidental “ballet” is 
very effective, the chorus good, and the dresses and scenery are new 
and costly. The attendance, up to the present, has been good, and 
the management may be congratulated on having secured a great 
and legitimate success. 8. W. J. 


LrveRPOoL.—The Car] Rosa opera company, at the Amphitheatre, 
are meeting with deserved success. The Daily Post, in its notice of 
the Sonnambula, speaks highly of Mdlle Ida Corani’s Amina, in 
which part she made her début in Liverpool. The charming young 
vocalist did full justice to Bellini’s heroine, and sang the music, 
especially the finale to the last act with finish and brilliancy. Mdlle 
Corani was rewarded throughout her performance by enthusiastic 
applause. Mr J. W. Turner (Elvino) was called upon to repeat 
‘*Still,so gently.” The part of the Count was thoroughly well suited 
to Mr Celle The entire performance gave satisfaction. 


CHELTENHAM.—Miss Bertha Griffiths, and Mr Ricardo Linter’s 
second concert in the Assembly Room, in aid of the funds of the 
Fever Hospital, was almost as numerously, and quite as fashionably, 
attended as the first on the previous evening, and proved as brilliant 
a success. Miss Bertha Griffiths sang ‘‘The Lord is Risen” in the 
first part of the programme, and ‘‘ Quando a te lieta ” in the second. 
Mr Ricardo Linter and Mr Holst played Moscheles’ ‘‘ Homage to 
Handel” on two pianofortes, with great effect. Mr Cummings sang 
‘“‘Waft her, Angels” and Ricardo Linter’s ‘‘ Bonnie wee Flowers” 
(encored). Mr Ricardo Linter’s performance of a pianoforte solo, 
says 7'he Looker-on, was a masterpiece of artistic execution ; and the 
violoncello performances of Mad. de Katow elicited enthusiastic 
applause. Such brilliant execution on the violoncello by a lady had 
certainly never before been listened to in Cheltenham. The financial 
results of the two concerts corresponded with their musical success ; 
the sum to be handed over to the funds of the charity for which 
they were undertaken being between seventy and eighty pounds. 


Norrmincuam.—Mr Wm. Pyatt gave Lhe Messiah at the new 
Albert Hall on Tuesday evening, Dec. 26, and there was another 
oratorio by a local society in the Mechanics’ Hall. Nothing could 
show—says the Nottingham Journal—with greater force the rapid 
growth the town and neighbourhood is making in those arts of a 
more refined character than the existence of two such choruses 
as were gathered together yesterday. Unquestionably the most 
singular feature of Mr Pyatt’s concert was the chorus, a body 
independent of any society, yet containing the foundations of a 
brilliant and effective association. The performance was in every 
way worthy Mr Pyatt’s management, and the crowded hall testified 
to the public appreciation. Mr Pyatt has helped to “educate” his 

ublic, and they are grateful, and support him accordingly. Mad. 

atey, Miss Edith Wynne, Signor Foli, and Mr E. Lloyd were 
the solo vocalists. The band was complete. Mr Val Nicholson 
officiated as leader, and among the instrumentalists were two or 
three ladies (violinists), including Mad. Brousil. Mr George Essex 
played the organ accompaniments with his usual ability. 


BrrmincHamM.—The Egbaston Amateur Musical Union gave their 
twenty-seventh concert at the Masonic Hall, on December 20th, 
under the conductorship of Mr C. J. Duchemin. There was a large 
and appreciative audience—says the Daily Gazette—and the perform- 
ances generally were received with marks of approbation, and 
reflected credit upon the society’s clever chief. The most im- 

rtant piece in the programme was a symphony in C major, 

y Mozart, never before played in Birmingham. It was the 
best performance of an orchestral work which the Union has 
yet given. The other orchestral pieces were the Andante in 
F (from Beethoven’s first symphony), the overtures to Guillawme 
Tell and Les Diamans de la Couronne. ‘The vocalists were 
Messrs W. E. Fisher and Ryder ; the pianist was Mdme Michelson, 
who played Weber’s Concertstiick and Raff's ‘‘ Polka de la Reine. 

Mdme Michelson possesses much mechanical power, and plays with 
intelligence. The steady improvement observable in the perform- 
ances of the members of the Amateur Musical Union during the 
last few years shows that their labours are carried on with earnestness, 


AntwerP,—Le Pompon has been performed here, 
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THE LATE GEORGE MACFARREN. 

My prar Epiror anp oLpD Frrenp,—You ask me to write 
of my father, and my pride in the subject is equal to my diffidence 
of ability to treat it. Truly the space before me and the time to 
fill it are insufficient for justice to the memory of him to whom I 
owe, not life alone, but impetus to art, and the first and best 
guidance in its pursuit. Yet, however briefly, those who knew 
him may be pleased to be reminded of himself and his doings; 
those who knew him not may still accept some words of reverence 
and love for one not without influence beyond his imme- 
diate circle. From 1788 to 1843 his life was of almost ceaseless 
activity. In early childhood he showed a talent for versification, 
to which a far higher definition would not be misapplied ; and 
some stanzas, dated on his thirteenth birthday, evince depth of 
thought and power of words betokening ripest years. While a 
schoolboy he wrote a tragedy, which was acted by his mates, with 
the assistance of young Edmund Kean, then known by the name 
of Carey, with the sanction of the afterwards famous actor, 
Liston, usher at that time in Archbishop Tennyson’s school—the 
scene of the performance. My father played on bowed instru- 
ments so well as to sustain either of the parts in a violin quartet. 
He had some facility on the pianoforte, on which, and on the 
fiddle, he was my first instructor. Would he had had an apter 
pupil! He composed songs of merit, and many country-dance 
tunes that had great popularity. One of the latter, which may 
now sometimes be heard on street organs—“ Off she goes ”—has 
been claimed as a national Irish melody; and this says more for 
the merit of the tune than the acumen of the editor. Music 
would have been his profession had he not met with a fashionable 
teacher of dancing—Bishop by name—who offered to make him a 
“ gentleman instead of a fiddler,” and, accordingly, took him as an 
apprentice. Here wasa disparity between name and nature, thecalling 
and the called; and, I earnestly believe, here was a consequent loss 
to music. Quick in conception and sanguine in enterprise, he 
promptly formed the plan of a work or of an action, and eagerly 
pursued it. So, when eighteen, he quitted his parental home, 
rented a spacious room, and opened a school for dancing. The 
theatre was the natural home of his diverse talent and the chief 
arena of his varied exercise. His first public dramatic production 
was almost extemporised, and acted for the benefit of his then 
intimate friend, Harley in 1818, at the English Opera House. 
Many of his other pieces'were also written at a sitting, of which 
perhaps the most remarkable instance was the Emblematical 
Tribute on the occasion of the Queen’s marriage. He suggested 
the first idea of this to the management of Drury Lane Theatre 
on the Thursday night previous to the ceremony. The idea was 
applauded, but its accomplishment pronounced impossible. The 
pronunciation was confuted ; for, by a strong power of magnetism, 
he infused his own ardour into every functionary of the establish- 
ment. The book was written, the music composed, the scenes were 
painted, the dresses stitched, the whole was rehearsed, and the 
masque presented to the public at the free performance on the royal 
wedding night, the Monday next following the primary conception. 
Then, as ever, the word impossible had no meaning for him; and, 
to all with whom he worked, his example made “ will” and “can” 
identical. Those only may be named here among his dramatic pieces 
which made the strongest mark at the moment. The Horatti and 
Curiatii was written for the appearance at the Coburg Theatre— 
then (how times have changed!) a place of high esteem and 
elegant resort—of Booth, who had been a rival of Kean, and was the 
father of the future presidenticide. Sir Peter Pry, which had great 
success at the same theatre, has been accredited as the foundation 
of a more popular comedy, whose inquisitive hero is named after 
another apostle. If the Cap fit ye, wear it, had also good for- 
tune, being acted throughout the country under the name of The 
Student, and reproduced at the Haymarket as Latin, Love, and 
War. Edward the Black Prince, and, soon afterwards, Guy Fawkes, 
were talks of the town and are still theatrical celebrities. — Winning 
a Husband, a protean piece, was written for the favourite actress, 
Mrs W. Barrymore, and has had hundreds of representations by 
her and by others. My father’s first acknowledged essay—he had 
contributed scenes or songs to many pieces by other authors—on the 


of which raised it into an importance far above what was intended 
in the original commission. Then he wrote Oberon, which helped 
to familiarise the town with the incidents of Wieland’s poem, the 


| helped him to conceive and to put in practice these effects. 





ground work of the opera by Weber, at that time in preparation at 
Covent Garden ; and the task was undertaken within a month of 
the first representation. His version of Gil Blas, or rather of 
the first adventures of Le Sage’s hero, long outlived its 
Drury Lane production. Elliston had acquired great confidence 
in my father’s power during the last year of his Drury Lane 
experience, and, on abdicating the sovereignty which had been held 
by Garrick and Sheridan, sought his aid in his new enterprise at 
the Surrey. The facile author being prostrated by a premonition of 
the malady to which he succumbed sixteen years later, the veteran 
new manager was brought to his bed-side. “I open this day fort- 
night,” said Elliston, “and must have a piece from you;” the 
piece was written and acted. ‘The most notable of his productions 
at the Surrey wasthe March of Intellect, a protean piece for the 
display of the versatile talent of little Burke, the child prodigy 
who acted, and sang, and danced, and played on the violin, and 
spoke Irish with a “ brogue so rich that you might cut it with a 
knife.” I must hurry on to the works wherein I myself had the 
priceless advantage of his co-operation. There are three operas 
that have never seen the light, one of them having been accepted at 
three several theatres, all of which closed in bankruptcy before 
the intended representation. These, with his prompting of what 
to think, write, and avoid, made me an apprenticeship of which I, 
and none but I, can feel the inestimable value. There was the 
Devil's Opera, another case of warfare against time, waged in the 
bright glowing season of the Queen’s Coronation, when my father 
used to work on his libretto till the first peep of those inspiring 
summer mornings, and then awaken the composer to travail on the 
music in the stilly hours before heat came into the day, bustle into 
the streets, and out-door occupation into the writer's necessities. 
Lastly, there was Don Quixote, of which but a portion of the 
music came to his knowledge. This was designed for several 
different productions, its cast of characters changed for every 
such purposed occasion, and its composition only completed nearly 
three years after his death, when it was really to be represented. It 
is now time tospeak of his management of the theatre in Tottenham 
Street, to which, in honour of King William’s consort, he gave the 
name of the Queen’s Theatre. There he ruled from February, 1831, 
till June, 1832—or would have ruled, had not the despot, Fortune, 
governed him, distorted his designs, and frustrated his principles 
and plans. He began with Handel's Acts and Galatea, to 
which Cipriani Potter wrote additional orchestration for him, 
and its performance was indeed an event in musical London. 
“The legitimate drama,” a term now of the past, was then 
unallowed in any but the “ patent theatres,” and thus the perform- 
ances at the Queen's were restricted to plays written for the 
purpose. In the production of these, regard was first given to the 
naturalness of the scene, in respect to stage arrangements, grouping 
of persons and objects, furniture and other accessories, all, in fact, 
distinguishes the theatrical presentations of nowadays from the 
conventionalism of elder times, when a green baize covered the 
front of the stage, asif to put it in mourning, during tragedies, and 
when the most sumptuously decorated chamber had but as many 
chairs as the dramatic action demanded to be sat upon. Once, for 
the rising of the mist, the artifice of slaked lime, which of late has 
been re-appropriated with world renown, was employed with 
magical effect. Elliston, one of the latest representatives of the 
drama’s so-called “ palmy days,” and himself at the time a rival 
manager, declared that such perfect pictures as he saw at the 
Queen’s had never been put upon the stage. My father’s aptitude 
for painting, of which some specimens are extant, doubtless 
His 
musicianship materially enhanced his literary skill in the writing 
of words to music, one of the hardest tasks of authorship, one in 
which success is rare as it is difficult, and one in which he was 
almost singularly happy—witness the poem to Henry Smart's 
beautiful song of ‘ Estelle,” and some of those, such as “A 
Legend of the Avon,” to some of the first of W. Chappell’s 
resuscitations of Old English Ditties. The latest thing that 
occupied my father was the editorship of The Musical World 
journal, and you know who, at his death, succeeded him. You re- 


| member the kindly and encouraging feeling that characterised his 
classic boards of Drury, was the ballad opera of Malvina, the merit | 
| to bring it to the front, how he would screen defect, and how 


administration, how he always sought for merit and did his utmost 


ill-will was in him an incapacity. You remember his keen per- 
ception of the beautiful, and the charming English in which this 
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was set forth. His sunny temper was vexed by many a trouble, 
but never wholly darkened ; and it had the power of light as well 
as warmth on all who came within its radiance, to draw out their 
brightest colours, as well as to nourish their minds and hearts. 
Such was George Macfarren. G. A. M. 

[We remember all this—and more. George Macfarren was one 
of those born to govern men, not by harsh despotism, but by 
courtesy and kindness. Even when, as it might happen at times, 
you were not entirely of his opinion, you generally found him 
right at the end. And then, his reasons were urged with a gentle- 
ness which more than his logical acumen and knowledge of 
human nature—both remarkable—went far to convince you even 
when most perverse and self-willed. We were all young then, 
and trust we are wiser now. It is only when our elders are gone 
that we are willing to confess how much we owe to them.— 
J. W. D.) 


PEER oy eee 
A PROFESSIONAL CAREER.* 
“ Ambition should be made of sterner stuff."—Shakspere. 

“How charming! How favourably you appear, sir, in these 
interesting operatic characters!” exclaimed the inquisitive young 
surgeon examining a row of photographs in which his host was dis- 
covered in the glories of dramatic costume ; in the picturesque garb 
of the Count di Luna; the gorgeous dress of Lucrezia’s tyrannical 
lord ; the gaelic plaid worn by Lucia’s wicked brother, and in the 
ponderous uniform of the heavy father of the Bohemian Girl ‘‘ So, 
so! you have smelt the footlights, and have been a devotee to the 
lyric drama—the frailest maiden—shall I say so, sir, of the art 
family !” 

‘‘They are souvenirs of the past, and painful reminders of 
youthful folly,” replied Pipewell, wishing to evade the subject. But 
the curiosity of the surgeon was not so to be appeased. Everything 
connected with the stage had, for him, a strange fascination. To 
gain access to a ‘‘ green room” was, he thought, to enter a paradise; 
and to hold sweet converse with a prima-donna the most enchanting 
of delights. Before him was seated one who had entered the charmed 
circle, and he resolved, therefore, to know which way he had taken 
to gain it. To accomplish this he spoke with earnestness and 
enthusiasm of the operatic art and its professors; of their genius, 
beauty, culture, and fascination ; of their healthy, delightful, and 
lucrative occupation, their elevated social position, and the influences 
they exercised on society. ‘‘ Surely, sir,” he concluded, ‘‘ you have 
partaken of these favours, for, if pictures speak truly, these photo- 
graphs tell me you have revelled in success.” 

‘‘ They are false witnesses if they do,” answered Pipewell. ‘I 
keep them as relics of failure and ruin; and place them be- 
fore me for the same purpose as the ancients did skulls, to teach 
humility. They are the only things left me for years of toil, but 
they will not prove altogether valucless if they constantly impart to 
me a consciousness of the limits of my resources.” 

“IT beg pardon,” interrupted the young surgeon; ‘‘I find I have 
probed an old wound. Pray let it close again.” 

“‘T have suffered,” said Pipewell, ‘‘ but the anguish, I assure you, 
is passed. To have any little cancer of vanity cut out in private is 
painful ; but to be publicly burned, decked in all the robes of pride, 
is martyrdom, I will tell you how it came to pass. I was vain 
enough to think I could extort admiration from the public ; I proved 
only fit for jeers.”’ 

“T find, sir,” broke in the young man, “you suffer from self- 
depreciation, an irritable sore very difficult to heal. Surely you 
must have stumbled on an unsympathetic public or a set of veno- 
mous critics.” 

‘No, no!” continued Pipewell. ‘‘ The truth is I miscalculated 
my powers. Music, from my earliest childhood, has held a won- 
drous spell over me. The drone of the lullaby sending me to sleep 
had charms other than soothing ; feeble as it may have been, it was 
linked to the harmonies that now thrill me, and perhaps will be 


* From Lavender Pipewell, Musical Amateur. By Pencerdd Gwffyn. 











found united to, or absorbed in, those sublimer strains I hope to 
hear in heaven. In whatever form music may be expressed, or 
whatever may be the mode of its utterance, whether in the rustic 
ballad or mighty symphony, in the simple hymn or sublime 
oratorio, if the spark divine be present, my nature is moved within 
me, and my soul responds with joy to the glorious themes. That I 
have a musical nature cannot be doubted, but where I erred was in 
mistaking love for capacity and appreciation for power. I was 
merely a receptacle, and not a medium. I could feel acutely, yet 
was without the gift of making others feel. The floods of sweet 
sounds that fell upon me were absorbed; no grateful exhalations 
were returned. Musically, I was barren.” 

“* Creative genius,” said the young doctor, ‘‘I apprehend will be 
always rare. It cannot, in the Darwinian sense, be evolved, but 
must come direct and perfected from the great Creator. On the 
other hand, executive talent is never very rare ; and I cannot but 
think you underrate your powers when you deny the possession of 
this capacity or acquirement.” 

‘* You share the opinion my friends held,” said Pipewell, ‘they 
fancied I had a priceless treasure in my voice. In truth fossessed 
some powerful notes, for which I was held in great request. Invita- 
tions to private concerts were numerous, and most evenings I left 
my office for assemblies, where music was sacrificed on the altar of 
vanity. Eventually I became a sort of high priest at those rites. 
Lady Di Vroth, who took the lead in our sphere of fashion, had by 
far the most splendid temple, where art paid its idolatrous homage 
to the god yclept ‘Shoddy.’ The lady was really good and generous, 
and took great and kind notice of my vocal efforts. She would 
often say, ‘you sang that morceau delightfully, Mr Pipewell ; you 
should study in Italy, and soon you would have no peer upon the 
Italian stage ; now Ronconi is failing, I know no one’but you able to 
succeed him.’ Atfirst Itook those flatteries only as well-meaning com- 
pliments, but gradually came to consider perhaps there was something 
inthem. To confirm her opinion she sought the advice of Mr. Supple, 
her friend and musical prime minister, a gentleman held to be the 
highest authority on those mattersin the country. Shegavealittledinner 
at which the great man and myself were invited. The question as 
to my ability was most delicately and charmingly put by the lady to 
the oracle, who, after hearing me sing, declared most emphatically I 
had untold treasures in my throat. In saying these acceptable words 
he smiled again and again, thereby advertising his dentist from ear 
to ear; at the same time he kept soothing and caressing the back of 
his left hand asif it were as velvety as the paw of a leopard, whereas 
the sinewy cords and knots of old age were painfully visible. 
Those will-o’-the-wisps led me through many a miry swamp, and in 
the end plunged me, soiled and torn, in the slough of despond. I 
left my desk, where I had little to do and less to think of, for the 
merciless solfeggi. I started for Italy, took up my quarters in Milan, 
and engaged the best masters obtainable to superintend my labours 
on that weary treadmill, the scale, with its do, re, mi, fa. My first 
master, Signor Squerini, was above all things a candid man. My 
voice, once good, he said, was all but ruined by a bad method. I 
told him it was just as nature made it, when he loftily de- 
clared that nature, very well in its way, could not pro- 
duce a singer; method, such as taught by him alone, could 
create an artist. His vaunted method consisted in little else than 
abuse. He abused everybody and everything—nature, composers, 
masters, pupils, authors, audiences, artists, and critics. One person 
alone he praised—himself. Every morning he placed me against 
the wall of his room, and commanded me to smile and shout. 
‘Smile, smile, will you?’ he would say ; ‘louder, louder that note !’ 
My throat soon became sore and my voice hoarse. My health gave 
way, and temper too, so I left him, to be abused as the stupidest and 
most ungrateful of pupils. My next master, Sig. Sapone, proved 
the reverse. He used oil instead of vinegar, and soaped well the 
steps of the solfeggi treadmill. It was not so unpleasant, perhaps, 
but I slipped down the scale as fast as I climbed up. After wasting 
time, money, and labour, I left him also, not one, step advanced in 
the vocal art. Oil and vinegar both were useless.” 
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‘‘T am surprised to hear,” exclaimed the doctor, ‘that Milan is 
so poor in singing masters. I thought it was the vocalist’s head- 
quarters, and was to young singers what our hospitals are to medical 
students. It has always been regarded by me as a place where 
vocal music is most assiduously practised, where the art is rendered 
most captivating, and life generally found thoroughly enjoyable.” 

‘‘ Life in Milan is most assuredly pleasant to the student,” replied 
Pipewell. ‘‘ Youth, fortunately, cares little for comforts—com- 
modities scarce in Milanese lodgings. Café life is easily contracted, 
some knowledge of the Italian language can be gained in spite of 
the patois, and a taste for Bohemianism readily cultivated. What 
a charm there is in perfect freedom, when no restraint is felt, 
except that which lack of cash produces! In past years Italy was, 
as you say, the land of song and the dwelling-place of the muse ; 
but the art is now morecomprehensively represented in London during 
the season than in any Italian city, nay, than in all the cities and 
towns of Italy put together. The decay of the vocal art has fol- 
lowed the decline of the Rossinian opera. The prevailing style of 
the lyric drama requires force and little else. Violence is the chief 
characteristic—violence of story and plot, gesture and action, voice 
and register; and where violence is paramount, art in its true 


proportions cannot exist.” 
(To be continued.) 
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O World, of this our world the true reflex ! 
Where all find much to please, and more to vex, 
Be it Wagnerian, waggish, waspish spite 

Or tage, an angel might be pleased to write. 

A record of all musical concerns, 

Showing by smoke the sacred fire still burns; 
Go on and prosper, till thy moons be full; 

Be wise, be witty, anything but dull. 


Pictorial art add to thy varied charms, 

To set at rest competitive alarms ; 

Think of the great Beethoven’s joyous choicc, 

And take for choir the genial public voice. 
Jericho, WELLBEN BENWELL. 


The Equptian Shepherd's Pipe. 

The most ancient musical instruments in the world which 
preserve their original notes are the pipes which were deposited 
in the tombs of ancient Egypt about the times at which the 
pyramids were built. Given the length of the pipe and the 
distances of the holes, we can copy and reproduce the same 
sounds. But there is another interesting feature bound up with 
this deposit of musical pipes by the side of the dead. It is one 
of Egyptian mythology. The commonly received opinion of the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls is that the dead man became 
either a bird or a beast, to be treated as he had deserved during 
life; to be thrashed like a donkey (and the pictures of heavy 
sticks in the hands of Egyptian donkey-drivers show how the 
animals were punished), or to soar aloft like a lark,without much 
danger from Egyptian bows and arrows. But the pipes deposited 
in the tombs had a fresh straw of full length laid beside each of them. 
The pipes are made of reed, and they were played upon by bits of 
straw. The straw was cut partly through to perhaps a fourth 
of its diameter, and then, by turning the blade of the knife flat, 
and passing it upwards towards the mouth end, they raised a strip 











of perhaps an inch in length, to serve as a reed to excite the tone of 


the pipe. This is precisely what boys do now, and what shepherds 
did in former ages. But why lay a clean straw of full length 
beside the pipe? It cannot have been for the use of lark or 
donkey, but is clearly in contemplation of the dead man resuming 
the human form. In some cases these extra straws have been 
preserved, as in the Salt collection at the British Museum, and in 
the Museum at Leyden. But generally they were thought too 








unimportant to be retained. And yet what curious mythological 
conclusions may thus be drawn from them! Some of the straw- 
reeds which the ancients had used in playing upon these pipes are 
still found within them, as in one of the pipes in the Museum at 
Turin and one in the British Museum. 

Having now clear proof of the antiquity of the shepherds’ pipes, 
a question which is of greater interest to musicians is : “ What kind 
of music did the Egyptians play upon them ? Was it Gregorian ?” 
—for the president of the Gregorian Association had an inspiration 
that God spoke to Moses in'Gregorian tones. Oh no! that series 
of musical blunders had its origin in the seventh century. 
The early Christians used Greek music, a minor scale with a minor 
seventh—our A, B,C, D, E, F, G, and its transpositions. But 
they used also a pentaphonic, or Scotch scale, both major and 
minor, which had neither a fourth nor a seventh in it. The 
major was the Greek chromatic, and the minor their enharmonic 
scale, which did not require a change of bass, and was therefore 
suitable for simple melodies without accompaniment. Curiously 
enough, one of those very ancient Egyptian pipes is upon the 
pentaphonic major, or Scotch scale, and it is of the exact pitch of 
the black keys upon a modern Alexandre harmonium—I’ sharp, 
G Sharp, A sharp, C sharp, and D sharp. Had the Egyptians a 
Scottish ancestor who taught them this scale? Perhaps one of our 
Northern friends can enlighten us upon that point. The pipes have 
so few holes that no one of them has a complete octave, but one 
pipe runs up six notes of the major scale of E, It wants D sharp 
and E to complete the octave: 
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TH. Chappell. 


Strafford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Surrey. 
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AN EXHORTATION. (?) 


When the French horn you blow, 
Or fiddle is played, 

By man or by maid ?— 

Quartet and septet 

(Lazarus’ clarionet) ?— 

Or even the big drum, 

Which may, can, orshould come? 
Give, therefore, the cue 

To the M. Double-u. 


WELLBEN, 


Advertise, advertise, 

All you who would rise, 
And become all the rage 
In the musical page. 
Good tenors so rare, 
Sopranos so fair, 

With sweet pretty faces ; 
Contraltos and basses ; 
Or how shall we know 


Bayreuth—opposite Wagner's Theatre. 








WAIFS. 


Mad. Clara Schumann is engaged on a German tour. 

Sefior Sarasate has returned to Paris, He will shortly resume his 
tour through Austria and Germany. 

Malle Albani will make her first appearance this evening at the 
Italian Opera, Paris, in the opera of Lucia, 

M. Emile J. B. Bailli¢re, the music publisher, has been elected a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, in Paris. 

Tchaikowski, the Russian composer, will visit Paris this winter 
for the purpose of having some of his works performed there. 

Miss Catherine Penna has been singing the principal soprano 
music in 7'he Messiah, Elijah, Creation, &c., at Liverpool, York, 
Northampton, and other provincial towns with unvarying success. 

On his road to Marseilles and Italy; M. J. Diaz de Soria, yielding 
to the solicitations of the Cercle des Beaux-Arts, of which he is an 
honorary member, sang at the club-house. He was supported by 
Mdlle Marimon and M, Albert Lavignac. 

M. Gounod, after spending three weeks at Cannes, where he 
finished the composition of his new work, Cing Mars, destined for 
the Opéra-Comique, has been stopping in Paris. He has still to 
score his work ; for this yy aa he will shortly return to the south 
of France. The principal female part, Marie de Gonzague, in the 
new opera is intended for Mad. Brunet-Lafleur. 
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A Leaf-Turner, that is, a machine for turning over the leaves of 
music by a movement of the performer’s foot has been invented by 
Herr F. Sohl, ee instrument-maker, Berlin. It can be 
fitted to music-stands as well as to pianos. 

A private School of Music, Scuola Privata di Musica,, has lately 
been established in Milan by Signor Giovanni Pontoglio, The 
programme includes instruction in every part of the art, from its first 
elements to the study of its abstruse principles. 

Messrs Rudall Carte & Co. have issued their two annual publi- 
cations, ‘‘The Musical Directory ” and ‘‘The Professional Pocket 
Book.” Both contain valuable information to all connected with 
music directly and indirectly, we therefore strongly recommend 
them to the attention of our readers. 

The prize offered by the Imperial Musical Society of Russia for the 
best chamber composition has been awarded to M. Naprawnik, con- 
ductor at the Russian Operahouse, for a Pianoforte Trio. Honour- 
able mention has been made of MM. Rimskikorsakoff and A fanassieff, 
each of whom had sent in a stringed quartet. 

During a recent performance of Der Widerspenstigen Zaéhmung at 
the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, Mad. Pauline Lucca was observed in 
the Intendant’s box, engaged in conversation with Herr von Hiilsen. 
So emphatic was she in her tones and gestures that she attracted 
general attention. She has since left for Moscow. 

The French Government will supply the marble for the monument 
to be erected in memory of Félicien David. The Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, M. Waddington, has, moreover, 
contributed, in his private capacity, to the subscription started by La 
Liberté. The sum already amounts to 15,000 francs. 

Herr Niemann has just been photographed as Siegmund, the 
character sustained by him in the Ring des Nibelungen. He did so 
at the particular — of the King of Bavaria, having previously 
steadily refused to follow the example’set in this respect by all the 
other vocalists engaged in the Bayreuth performances, 

The Italian papers announce the death, at Genoa, of the Nestor of 
Italian orchestral conductors, Giovanni Serra, Angelo Mariani’s 
predecessor as maestro concertatore, at the Teatro Carlo, Felice. 
According ,to them, he was ninety-four at the time of his death, but, 
if Fétis is to be trusted, he was not more than eighty-nine. 

It appears probable that a composition by Alfred Holmes, who 
died in Paris, last March, will be performed by the Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, on the occasion of the Lord Mayor's 
—— visit to the French capital. M. Waddington, Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, has been in communication 
with the Society on the subject. 

Mdme Sinico-Campobello, has declined the engagement offered to 
her for La Scala, at Milan. She leaves London on the 8th inst. for a 
tour in the provinces, accompanied by Mdme Rose Hersée, Mdme 
Demeric Lablache, Mr Wilford Morgan, and Signor Campobello. 
Signor Norrito (a clarinet player of repute in Italy) and Signor 
Romano (conductor) also join the party. 

On Christmas Eve, a late special service was held in Chester 
Cathedral, when a part of T’he Messiah, which has not been heard 
in that church for nearly half a century, was given in an impressive 
manner. Nearly 5,000 persons were present. The service was 
intoned by the Rev. E. L, Y. Deacle, the singers (about 150 in 
number) were under the direction of Mr Cuzner (choirmaster), and 
Mr F, Gunton presided at the organ. A sermon was preached by 
the Dean of Chester. 


“Les Danicuerr.”—Lord Newry’s English’ version of this cele- | 
brated drama, which is attributed by some to a Russian gentleman | 


named Kurukovski, by others to M. Alexandre Dumas, while the 
playbills of the Odéon assign it to an imaginary personage named 
“* Pierre Nevski,” is to be produced at the St James’s Theatre with 
the following cast :—Countess Danicheff, Mrs John Wood ; Count 
Vladimir Danicheff, Mr C. Warner ; Osip, Mr Clayton; Anna, Miss 
Lydia Foote ; Princess Lydia, Miss Caroline Hill; and Roger de 
Taldé, Mr Herman Vezin. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society's forty-fifth annual Christmas per- 
formance of the Messiah took place on the 22nd ult, Sir Michael 
Costa conducted. The vocalists were Mdmes Nouver and Enriquez, 
Messrs Lloyd and Fox. It being Mdme Enriquez’s début at Exeter 
Hall, in Handel’s oratorio, we subjoin what Public Opinion says of 
the young vocalist :—‘‘ A special feature to notice was the singing of 
Mdme Enriquez, to whom the contralto music was entrusted. This 
young and conscientious artist’s deep voice of bell-like purity, her 
clear enunciation, and perfect execution, combined to make this per- 
formance, so far as her part of it was concerned, one of the finest 
that has been given of late years in this hall, where so many vocalists 
have won their triumphs. 








The principal character in M. Camille Saint-Saéns’ Timbre 
d’ Argent, now in rehearsal at the Théatre-Lyrique, will be sustained 
not by M. Eyraud, as at first intended, but by M. Blum, who was a 
member of the company when the Lyrique was in the Place du 
Chatelet. La Poupée de Nuremberg will be produced very shortly. 

M. Davioud, one of the architects of the International Exhibition, 
has announced his intention of delivering before the Society of 
Composers a lecture, in which he will explain the idea, due to him- 
self and M. Bourdais, of a theatre to form part of the Exhibition 
building, and capable of accommodating seven thousand spectators. 

The funeral service for Tamburini was celebrated with great cee 
at the Madeleine, Paris. The entire church was hung with blac 
cloth, ornamented with silver palms, and shields with the initials of 
the Deceased. In the middle of the nave towered an immense cata- 
falque, surrounded by wax-tapers and lampadaries. The musical 
part of the ceremony was unusually fine. After the organ had 
emda the funeral march from La Gaza Ladra, and the bass air 

rom the Stabat, in which Tamburini used to be especially good, it 
ave a ‘‘ Kyrie” by Handel ; a ‘‘ Pie Jesu,” by Alary; another, by 
Niedermeyer ; a ‘‘ Sanctus,” by Th. Dubois ; and a “ Libera,” by the 
same composer. The solos were sung by MM. Miguel and Lauwers ; 
the choir and orchestra were under the direction of M. Th. Dubois, 
chapelmaster of the Madeleine. At the conclusion of the service, M. 
C. Saint-Saéns performed Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March” upon the 
organ. Among the persons present were General Cialdini, Italian 
ambassador ; all the Lablache family ; Strauss, and a fine looking 
man with a full patriarchal white beard. The last-named person 
was no other than the Duke of Candia, more famous as Sig. Mario, 
the former colleague of Tamburini. A funeral car drawn by four 
horses afterwards conveyed the body to Montretout, where it was 
finally deposited in a family vault. 


_DrespEN.—Verdi’s Aida has been performed at the Royal Opera- 
house. 

MarsgiLies.—KXosiki has met with a favourable reception at the 
Théatre des Bouffes. 


_- Adbertisements, deve 
THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Frank Mort, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


| THE ART OF SINGING 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammoxp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, he Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the van and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
test vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the Un Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 
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new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMES’S HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Char'es Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 
\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
i The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone, A boatman’s life for me. 
Come where the tangled beeches My Lily. 
grow. Sing, dearest, sing. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. Many weary years ago. 
Sad sounds the harp now. Return of the Exile. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. Gory or the Grave. 
Let each speak of the world as he The Alpine Hunter. 
finds it. Heavenly Voices, 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Gente Flowers. 
ago. The Buckles on her Shoes. 
The Piquet. The Fiight of the Birds. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 


Post free, One and Sixpence. 
‘ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at 8T JAMES’s HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Mcore and 
Burgess Minstre's, St James's Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henny 8. Le1GH, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAMEs’s HAL1, with extraordinary success. Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 





d te FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at Sr James's Hatt with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘ The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
“* Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


HE PIANISTS ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 
complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by KUHF. Price ls. Post free. Prospectus on 
application. CuNINGHAM Boosey & Co., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 











\ ISS MARIA XIMENA HAYES, in reply to numerous 
A letters of inquiry, begs to announce that her literary and musical avoca- 
tions only permit of her receiving a very limited number of Pupils (Ladies) who 
may wish to study Singing. Her Lessons are in accordance with the purest 
Italian method acquired by her in Ita'y. For prospectuses and terms apply, by 
letter, at first, to Miss Harrs, 20, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. ‘ 
LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 

i ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 

arrangements with Mr CoTTELL, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new ‘‘ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CorrE.t to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 

KENNEDY’S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
rar , . ° 

i} R KENNEDY is assisted by the following members of 

his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss Marjory Kennedy, 
Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor; Mr Robert Ke nnedy, Tenor ; Mr James 
Kennedy, Baritone. 

“KENNEDYS COLONIAL TRAVEL.” 

By DAVID KENNEDY, Junior, 
440 pp., crown 8vo. 


Price 5s., post-free. 
No. 8, 8r ANDREW’s TERRACE, NEWINGTON, EDINBURGH. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the | 


| 





LONSDALE'’S CHOIR CLASS BOOK. 8vo. 
Bisnor’s ‘‘NOTOCARAN CAMPANAS” 

» ‘ALLA TRINITA BEATA”... she oe 
GAUNTLETT?’s “‘ HYMN OF THE CRUSADERS” ... 
Vianesi's ‘AH! GENTLE FAIR”... she 
Catzicorr’s “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN” (inG) .. 
Lover's “‘ ALDIBLIRONTIPHOSIOPHORNIO” 


C, LONSDALE, 


MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 











Dedicated to the Professors of the Royal Academy of Music. 


SIX STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY 
IGNACE GIBSONE. 
“THE SWALLOW.” No. 4. ‘‘WHITHER SHALL I FLY?” 
“THE FOUNTAIN.” » 5. “ROCKED TO SLEEP.” 
“SPINNLIED.” ,, 6, “* THE RESTLESS SEA.” 
STanLy Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


“VOLE MON OISEAU.” 


PENSEE FUGITIVE POUR PIANO. 
Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 


STANLY Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond (Street. 





ROBERT COCKS & CO.’8 NEW MUSIC. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW COMPOSITIONS for the 


PIANOFORTE. Post-free, at half-price, in stamps. 
1 


Bless the Prince of Wales. 4s. 


Titania. Valse de Concert. 4s. Ga 
The Child’s Dream. 3s. 
Sevilla. Morceau de Salon. 3s. 


Ivt the Hills Resound. 4s. Duet, 4s. 


THE LAND OF LOVE. New Song. Written by the 

Rev. E. Duptry Jackson. Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 3s. ‘‘ Very sweet 
and impressive.”—Lirerpool Journal, ‘The melody is one which lingers on the 
ear.”—Norwich Mercury, ‘‘ Charming music.”—Orchestra, 


AT EVENING TIME. By Franz Ant. “This song 
rs will become as great a favourite as are most of the airs of this 
very prolific composer. The words convey a touching reminiscence of girlhood’s 
happy hours.”"—Vide Edinburgh Courant, 3s. 


\ Y LADDIE FAR AWAY. By Miss Lixpsay. “Is an 
4 exceedingly pathetic Scotch song, in the lovely key of E flat, for a con- 
tralto; also in G, soprano. Miss Saxby's verses feelingly describe a mother's 
love for her soldier boy.” —Vide Edinburgh Courant, 4s, each. 


OVE NEVER DIES, By A, Scorr Garry. “Is a simple, 

4 catching melody for a contralto voice. The final cadence lingers on the 
ear long after the strain has ceased to be heard.”—Vide Edinlurgh Courant, 4s. 
Mr Maybrick has selected this song for his coming concerts. London: RoBERT 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, and of all Booksellers. N.B.—All post-free 
at half-price. 


Duet, 4s. 
Albert Edward March. 3s. Duet, 4s. 





Just Publisied, in 8vo, price 6s, 

\ USICAL INTERVALS and TEMPERAMENT: An 
a Elementary Treatise. With an Account of an Enharmonic Harmonium 
exhibited in the Loan Collection of Scientific Instruments, South Kensington, 
1876; also of an Enharmonic Organ exhibited to the Musical Association of 
London, May, 1875. By R. H. M. Bosanqvet, Fellow of St John's College, 
Oxford, London; MACMILLAN & Co. 





WORKS BY SIR F. A. GORE OUSELEY, BART., MUS. DOC., 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
PpABeony. Second Edition., 4to., 10s. 
YOUNTERPOINT, CANON, and FUGUE, based upon 


that of CHERUBINI. 4to, 16s, 


YORM IN MUSIC and GENERAL COMPOSITION. 

4to, 12s. 

“This book supplies a want long felt both by teachers and students. We 
heartily recommend it as the best text-book in our language on the subject of 
which it treats.”—Academy,. 

A MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By J. Trovrorck, 
41 M.A., Music Master in Westminster School, and R. F. DALE, M.A., Mus, 
Bac., Assistant Master in Westminster School. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 1s, 6d. Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Prxss, and published by 
MAcMILLAN & Co., London, publishers to the University. 





NEW SONG, WITH CHORUS, 
HE CLANSMEN’S SONG. Words and Music by Wu. 


. HENDERSON. Sung with great success by Mr Davip KENNEDY and Chorus 
Price 3s, London: WEEKES & Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITH'’S 
FOUR NEW PIECES. 


“CHANT DE BERCEAU.” 


PLAYED BY THE COMPOSER AT HIS LAST RECITAL WITH GREAT SUCCESS, 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


PLAYED BY THE COMPOSER AT HIS LAST RECITAL WITH GREAT SUCCESS, 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“ MENDELSSOHN’S TWO-PART SONGS.” 


REMINISCENCE. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


~ ERNANI.” 


GRAND FANTASIA ON THE OPERA OF VERDI. 


Price FOUR besansniiuinitit 


Spdnev Smnith’s g Hew Lats Duets. 
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ADELAIDE DE BEETHOVEN. Transcription 5 0 
CHANSON RUSSE ek ile he a hs 5 0 
EN ROUTE. Made ‘prillante 5 0 
FEU DE JOIE. Morceau de salon * 5 0 
LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. Fantaisie brillante ..  .. es 6 0 
MENDELSSOHN’S THIRD SYMPHONY (the Scotch). Paraphrase 6 0 
WEBER'S CONCERTSTUCK. Paraphrase Li 6 0 





LONDON: ASHDOWN d PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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Boosey & Co's Hew Publications, | 


PAULINE. 


OPERA. 
By F. H. COWEN. 
Performed by the Carl Rosa Company. Price 7s, 6d, 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


With German and English Words, as Performed by the Carl Rosa Company. Price 3s. 6d., paper covers; 5s., cloth gilt. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


For PIANOFORTE SOLO. Price 2s, 


THE CORSAIR. 


DRAMATIC CANTATA. 


By F. H. COWEN. 
Performed at the Birmingham Festival, 1876, Price 3s, 6d. 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


Music and Words complete. Price 3s. 6d., paper; 5s., cloth, gilt edges. 


THE WATER CARRIER. 
By CHERUBINI, 
With German, French, and English Words complete. Price 2s. 6d., paper; 4s, cloth, gilt edges. 


SATANELLA. 


BALFE’S Popular Opera, Cheap and Complete Edition. Price 3s, 6d., paper; 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 


BEETHOVEN’S SONGS. 


A New and Complete Edition of BEETHOVEN’S 76 SONGS, With German and English Words (the latter by Jouw 
OxzyrorD). Price 2s, 6d., paper ; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


ORATORIO, 


By FRANCOIS HOWELL. 
New and Enlarged Edition, Price 2s, 6d. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM OF MUSIC. 


New and Enlarged Edition, 12s, 6d, 


BOOSEY & CO., 295, Regent Street, London. 
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MODERN INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS. 
LADIES’ VOICES. 


In Three Parts. Price 5s. each ; or complete, 12s. 6d. in cloth boards. 
From ‘ The Times,” 

‘An artist who, like Madame Sainton-Dolby, has attained eminence by the most legitimate means, possesses a double claim to 
consideration when laying before the world the secret of her art, and pointing out the way by which others may follow in her steps. Such 
teaching has a special value, and, therefore, all lovers of music must welcome the volume in which one of the most accomplished English 
singers imparts the result of her experience. 

‘* Her Manual is divided into three parts. The first part sets forth the elements of vocalisation in a manner at once clear and 
succinct, and is enforced by examples in the shape of carefully graduated lessons with pianoforte accompaniment. The second section 
contains valuable hints on expression, style, and taste, and those higher qualities which Sistingnish the genuine artist from the ordinary 
singer. 

re In the third part of her work, which to many may prove the most attractive, Madame Sainton gives suggestions as to the manner 
in which many of the best known airs from various authors should be vocally delivered. The selection is varied and excellent, and the 
suggestions are invaluable. If every vocal aspirant could not only understand them, but make practical use of them, we should have a 
great deal more legitimate singing than we can boast of now. We need add no more than that Madame Sainton’s 7'utor for English Singers 
is a real boon to those for whose instruction it is especially intended.” 


PANSERON'S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICES. 


Adopted by the Paris Conservatoire, A New Edition of this celebrated Method, with an English text, is published 
for the benefit of the Composer’s widow. 


Price 8s. in cloth boards, 


NAVAS METHOD OF INSTRUCTION FOR BARITONE VOICES ; 


Containing a Complete System of Solfeggi, Vocalises, and Exercises, with General Rules on the Art of Singing. 200 pages. 
By Garrano Nava, 40 years Professor at the Conservatoire at Milan. Edited and Translated by his Pupil, Coartus Sanzzzy, 


Price 10s. 6d., cloth boards, 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘If amateur baritones do not make themselves rivals of Mr Santley, it can only be from lack of voice and 
intelligence, for the system of Signor Nava is admirable in every respect. The exercises and solfegyi are eminently calculated to develop 
the attributes of sensibility and of agility, the two essential elements of good singing.” 


VACCAI’S PRACTICAL METHOD OF ITALIAN SINGING 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOLFEGGI, AND WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 
New Edition. Price 2s, 6d., cloth boards. 


DR. SPARK’S HANDY-BOOK FOR THE ORGAN ; 


Containing Complete Instructions for the Use of the Manuals and Pedals, with 150 various Examples by the 
best Composers for the Organ, 
Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘Dr Spark has supplied a real want. He has compiled an excellent Manual of Instruction for the Organ, by the use of which, many 
of the faults of other bad systems may be avoided. Young organists can have no better tutor than Dr Spark.” —Nottingham Guardian, 
‘* Dr Spark is the well-known Organist of Leeds, and his name alone is sufficient guarantee of the worth of the book.” —Figaro. 

; ‘A more thorough and complete Organ Tutor than this we have never seen. Every point of difficulty in the oe of the instrument 
is fully elucidated, and the treatment of arts and peculiarities is exhaustively dealt with. Let every one who wo id learn to play the 
Organ well obtain and study Dr Spark’s Handy-Book. We can thoroughly and heartily recommend it.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review, 


ELLIOTT’S HANDY-BOOK FOR THE HARMONIUM ; 


Containing Complete Instructions for Playing the Instrument, Thirty Progressive Studies, Twelve Pieces for the use of the 
Harmonium with one stop, in addition to a large selection of music for Instruments of various sizes. 


Price 5s., cloth. 


London: BOOSEY & Co., 295, Regent Street, W. 
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DIE FLEDERMAUS; 
THE BATS REVENGE. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN THREE ACTS. 


[Jan. 6, 1877. 





COMPOSED BY 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 





No. 11, Sona and Cuorvs (ad lib.), “The Custom 
of my Country” - - - - - 


OVERTURE - - - - 
No. 1. Cuorvs, “ On the Baron’s natal day” - 


2. Srrevave, “ Little Dove that’s flown away ” - 
2 bis. Ditto ditto 
3. Dver, “O my Aunt is very ill” - - - 


Arranged in A flat 


. Trio, “ He thought himself so clever ”- - 

. Dverand Dance, “Let’s be off, Sir, on the sly” 

3. Trio, ‘So I must leave thee” - - - 

. Drivxrya Sone, “ Dearest, drink, yes, drink 
with me” - - - - - 

7 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
8; Fovatg, Ist Act, ‘I’m not the Baron ” - 
9, Baier Mvsic, composed by Hamiron CLARKE 
10, Crorvs, ‘ Joy to night” ~ - - - . 





12, Laveurye Sone, “I never yet have ever met” 
12 bis. _ Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
13. Dux, “ See him glaring” - . - : 
14, Sone, “ Poland, oh how I love you” - - 
14 dis, Ditto ditto Arranged in C 
15, Frvarz, 2nd Acr, “ Champagne, Sparkling 

Wine” - - - - - - 
16. Sona, ‘To-day we'll happy be”- = - — - 
16 bis. —_ Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
17. Sone, “ Thus if a young maid I’m playing” 
17 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
18, Frvate, ‘To Baron here I'll give my hand” 


THE MUSIC ADAPTED, AND PARTLY COMPOSED FOR THE ALHAMBRA THEATRE, BY 


HAMILTON CLARKE. 


The Complete Opera Arranged and Adapted for the ALHAMBRA THEARE, with new Choruses and Ballet Music, by HAMILTON CLARKE. Price 5s. 
The Entire Opera Arranged for the Pianoforte, by HAMILTON CLARKE. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Alhambra Fledermaus Quadrilles, by M. KIKO, Price 4s, 


LONDON”: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 10 & 11, LITTLE M MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 
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